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James Hervey ever in Love? 
Sir Theobald Toby} But- 


THE BREADALBANE PEERAGE, 


So little is known in the south as to the consti- 
tution of Scottish titles of honour, that the fol- 


lowing details relative to the original creation of | 


the Earldom of Breadalbane may be interesting, 
as it affords a prominent instance of the practice 
in Scotland of the sovereign conferring a power on 
a patentee to name his successor to the title. 

John Campbell of Glenorchy, who had pre- 
viously assumed the title of Caithness, from hav- 
ing got possession of the territorial estates of that 
earldom, but who was ultimately forced to relin- 
quish the lands and earldom, was, upon August 
12, 1681, created Earl of Breadalbane and Holland, 
Viscount of Tay and Paintland, Lord Glenurchy, 


Ormelie, &c. &c., with remainder to whichever of 


his sons procreated between him and Lady Mary 
Rich, third daughter of Henry, third Earl of Hol- 
land, he might choose to nominate. There were 
other remainders by which heirs male were called, 
and failing these, heirs general were nominated. 
His lordship had two sons—Duncan, the eldest, 
who was styled Lord Ormelie, who survived his 
father, and was alive in 1721, and John. Fo 
reasons which it is not possible at this date to 
explain, Lord Breadalbane executed deed of 
nomination, including an entail of the vast pos- 
sessions had contrived to gather together, in 
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favour of John, ‘nie excluding Lord Ormelie. 
Upon the death of the earl, which occurred in 
1716, and who was then in the eighty-first year of 
his age, John succeeded both to titles and estate. 

At the first election of a Scottish representative 
peer after the death of the first earl, Earl John 
voted by signed list in favour of the Earl of Eg- 
linton. His vote was objected to by Lord Sal- 
toun, who protested that — 

“ No list or proxy be received from Mr. John Campbell, 
second son to the late Earl of Breadalbane, deceased, at 
this present election of a peer to sit in the most honour- 
able the House of Lords, in the room of the Marquis of 
Annandale, deceased; for that the said Mr. John Camp- 
bell could be no peer, the honours and dignity of Earl of 
Breadalbane having been last vested in the said Mr. John 
Campbell’s father, and he having left behind him a son, 
who commonly goes by the designation of Lord Ormelie, 
who is elder than the said Mr. John Campbell, and is yet 
alive; and although it might be true that the said Mr. 
John Campbell may have a dis sposition or nomination 


| from his father to the honours and dignity of the Earl of 


Breadalbane, yet such disposition or nomination, if any 
were, could not convey the honours; nor could the Crown 
effectually grant a peerage to any person and such heir as 
he should name, such patent being inconsistent with the 
nature of a peerage, and not agreeable to law, and also 
without precedent; therefore, and for other reasons, he 
did protest, that no list or proxy be received from the said 
Mr. John Campbell as Lord Breadalbane ; and that his 


| vote be not numbered in this election ; and the reupon took 


instruments in the hands of Mr. William Hall and Mr. 
Alexander M‘Kenzie, clerks to this present meeting of 


| peers, and required them to give authentic extracts of 
| this his protest.” 


the following 


The Earl of Findlater made 
answer to the protest : — 

“That the patent creates the dignity in favour of John 
Campbell of Glenorchie, his heirs male, and, in his option, 
any of his younger children that he should nominate to 
succeed him, by a writ under his hand; and so it was that 
the late Earl of Breadalbane did appoint the present earl 
to succeed him.” 

No attention was paid by the peers to the ob- 
jection, and Lord Breadalbane’s vote was received 
and marked. 

At the general election on April 21, 1722, the 
earl again voted by signed list without objection, 
and his lordship continued to do so at all subse- 
quentelections. His lordship was himself chosen 
one of the sixteen representatives of the Scottish 
peerage at the genera ae lection, 1736, on a vacancy, 
he being r then in his seventy-fourth year; and he 
was re-chosen at the general election, 1741. 

At the period of his election, and for a long 
time afterwards, the patent of his creation was not 
recorded. Upon an application to the Court of 
Session, their lordships having considered — 

“ The petition with patent produce l, attested by the 
proper officers to have been written to the Great Seale, 
and registrate the 18 day of August 1681 years, and sealed 
at E dinburs h the last day of August said year, granted 
warrant to and ordained the Director of the ¢ hancery 
and his Deputes to registrate the said patent of the date 
of the attestations of the former officers, and that in the 





blank left in the books of Chancery of that date, where 
the said patent may be recorded, and ordain the said 
Director and his officers to give the Petitioner ane au- 
thenticated extract thereof, with the present deliver- 


” 


ance, 


It will be observed that when this authority 
was granted, February 21, 1745, Duncan Forbes, 
of Culloden, the celebrated lawyer, presided and 
signed the interlocutor. 

In this case there were three remarkable fea- 
tures: First. The patent of honour was not re- 
corded, although said to have been “ Registrate 
upon the 18th of August, 1681,” but upon Fe- 
bruary 21, 1745. Second: The patentee had 
conferred upon him a positive right to name his 
successor to the peerage —a right which he exer- 
cised in favour of his second son, to the preju- 
dice of his eldest one. Thirdly: The legality of 
this royal concession was not only recognised by 
the peers of Scotland in admitting the second 
son’s right to vote at the election of Scotch peers 
as Earl of Breadalbane, but was directly sanc- 
tioned by the British House of Peers, where, as a 
lawful Scotch earl, Earl John was allowed to 
take his seat. 

The first earl was a most unscrupulous person, 
and omitted no occasion to benefit himself at the 
expense of his neighbours. It was in this way 
that he originally got hold of the ancient earldom 
of Caithness, which had devolved on a thriftless 
nobleman, of whose pecuniary difficulties he had 
taken advantage, and from whom he had, on 
October 8, 1672, obtained a conveyance of his 
honours and estate. Upon the death of the spend- 
thrift in May, 1678, Sir John had the address to 
poe a crown recognisal of the Caithness title, 
June 28, 1677 ; but this honour was not long in his 
possession, as the Privy Council in Scotland re- 
fused to allow it, and seated George Sinclair of 
Keiss, the heir male of the last Earl of Caithness, 
who was admitted to the Scotish Parliament ac- 
cordingly, July 15, 1681. Whereupon Sir John, 
19th August following, obtained the Breadalbane 
earldom, with precedence, strange to say, from the 
date of his Caithness patent. 

The earl had been concerned, not very credit- 
ably, in the unhappy affair of Glencoe ; and there 


was then a prophecy that the Breadalbane succes- | 1° } the New F 
cs | Lying, covered by Jesuites under the vaile of’ Equivocation, 


sion should never remain with his descendants— 
which has certainly been fulfilled, as the issue 
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male of his body terminated with the third earl, 
who died January 26, 1782, whereupon the title 
aud large estates under the nomination went to a 
remote collateral relation —Campbell of Carwhin, 
fourth Earl and first Marquis of Breadalbane, who 
married Miss Gavin of Langton, the daughter of a 
zentleman who had realised a fortune in Holland 
as a tailor, bought the ancient inheritance of the 
Cockburns, and married Lady Betty Maitland. 
Their daughter was the heiress of Langton, and 
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was the mother of the late marquis, whose death 
without issue has given rise to the conflicting 
claims of Campbell of Glenfalloch and Campbell 
of Boreland. 

But whilst these individuals are valiantly fight- 
ing, a third party, said to be the descendant of 
the first lod Ormelie, has stepped forward, and 
would exclude both of them if he could prove 
his pedigree. This lord’s marriage—if he was 
married—may have influenced the first earl’s set- 
tlement, as his Celtic blood might not recognise 
the notion of any mésalliance. Whereas John had 
first married a Cavendish, and secondly a Villiers. 
This may have been a reason for a settlement of 
his title and estates, if indeed he had any ground 
for disinheriting, excepting a capricious, tyran- 
nical, and overbearing temper. J. M. 


RUGGLE’S “ IGNORAMUS,” AND MASON’S 
“NEW ART OF LYING.” 
The third scene of the second act of Zgnoramus 
commences with the following colloquy : — 


“ Cup. Libelli, belli, belli; lepidi, novi libelli; belli, 
belli, libelli! 

Tri. Heus, libelli belli. 

Cup. O Trico, mox tibi operam do. 
simi sunt libelli. 

Tri. Quid ais ? 

Cup. Haud ullum queo vendere: mane paululum ob- 
secro, 

Tri. Ocvus. 

Cup. Libelli belli: Anguilla Equivocationis, sive De arte 
strenue mentiendi cum privilegio, per reverendum in diabolo 
patrem Andream Belzebub Johannem Cydonium. Quis 
emit ? quis? hem, vide. Quis emit Belzebub?” — Igno- 
ramus, ed. 1630, 12mo, p. 49. 


Ita vivam, ut pes- 


In the admirable edition of this book published 
by John Sidney Hawkins, London, 8vo, 1787, the 
learned editor appends the following note to this 
passage : — 

“ The title of the book in the text is unquestionably, as 
are also some of the others here mentioned, supposititious. 
Rabelais, in like manner, book u. chap. vii., giving a ca- 
talogue of the books in the library of St. Victor, intro- 
duces into it a number of books with humorous and 
satyrical titles, which are known to have never existed. 
It may be proper, however, to mention, that in the year 
1634 a little book appeared, entitled The New Art of 


discovered and disproved, by Henry Mason, Parson of St. 
Andrew's Unde rahaft, London, 12mo, 1634, the title of 
which bears so strong a resemblance to a part of that in 
the text as almost to induce a suspicion that it was sug- 
gested by this passage.”—Page 77. 

Now, this edition of Parson Mason's little book 
I never saw, and Lowndes makes no mention of 
its existence. But what I have seen, and possess, 
is an edition in small quarto, London, 1624, and 
I infer from this that, though the title of the sup- 
posititious book cited by Ruggle may have been 
suggested by it, this latter could not be derived 
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from the passage in Jgnoramus, the first edition 
of which did not appear till 1630, six years later. 
Is there an edition of the New Art of Lying, 
12mo, 1634, or is Mr. Hawkins simply mistaken 
as to the date ? * 

Porson is said to have written a review of Jgno- 


y . -£ ‘ 5 9. | 
yamus. Where is it to be found? See Barker's 


Literary Anecdotes (of Porson), vol. ii. p. 201. 
That the piece was a great favourite with James 


I. is well known. “ Never did anything,” says | 
Roger Cole, “hit the king’s fancy as this play | 


did; he had it acted over and over again.”” With 


the more modern scholar, it must, I imagine, be | 


ever a favourite in no less a degree, though doubt- 
less caviare to the modern theatre-goer in the 
person of the present occupant of King James's 
throne. The wit and humour throughout the 
ne. and the happy manner in which the common 
awyers of the time are ridiculed, their general 
ignorance and want of literature, with the bar- 
barisms of their legal Latin and forensic jargon, 
all tend to recommend the book to every one not 
qualified to take his name from the hero of the 


piece. Such a one, it may be inferred, must have | 


been the writer of the following remarks, who 
probably had not read, and could not understand 
if he had, the book which he was speaking of : — 


“ While Cardinal Richelieu was endeavouring in vain | 


to extend his despotism into the territory of genius, and 
to stifle the good taste which had already produced the 
Cid and an audience who had felt and admired its beau- 
ties, the pedantic James I. was regaled at Cambridge by 


a long series of bad jokes in worse Latin under the name | 


of a Comedy in five long acts, with two still longer pro- 
logues, written for the occasion by an indigenous poet, of 
the harmonious name of Ruggles, and acted by members 
of the University. No wonder that under these circum- 
stances, the theatre, forming no part of the amusement of 
the upper classes of society, and frequented only by the 
idle, the ignorant, and the profligate, should have in- 
curred the disgrace and abuse to which its immorality 
exposed its genius, with the reformers of the ensuing 
reign.”— Comparative View of the Social Life of England 
and France, §c., London, 8vo, 1828, page 193. 


Who is the author of this book ? 


Mason’s New Art of Lying is a curious and well- | 


written little book, offering an ingenious exposition 
of Jesuitical amphibology. To it are prefixed 
“two severall papers of Latine Verses composed 
long since, in the yeere 1606.” Of these, the 
former, “ Ecloga, cui nomen Pseudolus sive Aiqui- 
vocator,” a curious colloquy between Simia and 
Pseudolus, is too long for transcription. It is the 
production of Thomas Goad, M.A. The latter is 
short, and too curious, as it gppears to me, not to 
merit reproduction. It is as follows: — 

“ Questio Philosophica proposita in Comitiis, Oxon.— 

An Societati humanz infestiores sint vafre amphibologi 
quam aperte perjuri? Affirmo. 
[* We have before us the edition of 1634, 18mo: 
“London, Printed for John Clark, and are to be sold at 
his shop under §S, Peter’s Church in Cornhill, 1634."— 
Ep. ] 


“ Faux erebi, patria fax, fex mundi, unum at habebis, 
Patrem flagitii, flagitio parem. 
Herculeas ambo sceleri posuere columnas, 
Nil uitra, hic calamo pessimus, hic manu. 
Nomine qui varius, qui vestibus, ore, colore es 
Vectus trans mare tu? Non (mare mortuum). 
Curia papalis tibi visa est ? Non (sine scortis). 
Sacris Papa caput? Non (caput aneum), 
Nam tu mendicans abraso crine Sacerdos ? 
Non (ritu antipodum) ; Non (apud inferos). 
Nonne a te binis gravidata est Fulvia natis ? 
Non, verum fateor (bimula cum foret). 
Heus laqueo nodos, claudas hos ocyus uno, 
Et nodo laqueos, in cruce carnifex, 
Ignare equivoce fraudis constringito fauces, 
Garnetto univocé guttura frangito. 
Pendeat infwlix, membris truncetur, apert? 
Perjuro wquivocus crimine dirior. 
Pectore diffisso videas, que mente reservat ; 
Evulsi latebras cordis et explices. 
Ancipiti gladio Jesuitica texta secentur : 
Solvi nam nequeunt ancipites doli.” 


These lines are signed Dan. Featly, Magister 
Artium. <A side-note identifies Faux in the first 
line with Guido of powder-plot celebrity, and in- 
forms the reader that the “ Patrem flagitii” in 
the second refers to Garnet, the Jesuit. In read- 
ing the lines, it must be borne in mind that the 
words inclosed in the parentheses express the 
| mental reservations of the Jesuits. 

Witiiam Bates. 
Birmingham. 
BISHOP TAYLOR'S WORKS: MR. EDEN’S 
EDITION.* 


A bibliographical list of Bishop Taylor’s works, 
with a notice of the chief editions, might be ap- 
pended with advantage to the excellent indexes 
which this edition: contains. To exemplify the 
need of it (suppose the reader wishes to know the 
bibliography of what many consider to be Taylor's 
greatest work), on turning to the Index, he finds— 
Life of Christ, or Great Exemplar, when pub- 
lished, i. xxxvii.; and on looking up the refer- 
ence, all the information given is Heber’s state- 
ment that the Apology for set forms of Liturgy 
was followed in a few months by the Great 
Exemplar. To enter fully into the spirit of “this 
splendid work,” as Bishop Heber justly terms it, 
and to enjoy it thoroughly, the reader should 
have it before him; not in the imperfect quarto 
| of 1649, or in any modern edition, but as it 
| appeared in its enlarged form, adorned with 
| Faithorne’s plates in the folio of 1653, which was 
| frequently reprinted. Of all our divines, Bishop 

Taylor is the least insular and exclusive; and 
brings us back most vividly to medieval as well 
as to primitive times, and thus he forms our chief 
connecting link with the great devotional writers 
of Christendom. Now, Faithorne’s plates, though 
| some of them be rude enough, are taken from the 


* Continued from 34 5S, ix, 272. 
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old masters, and are in perfect keeping with the 
medieval character of the book. In 1658, Crom- 
well imprisoned Jeremy Taylor in the Tower — 


‘On account of the indiscretion of his bookseller Royston, 


who had prefixed to his Collection of Offices a print of | 


Curtst in the attitude of prayer. Such representations 
were then termed scandalous and tending to idolatry, and 


un Act had lately passed inflicting on those guilty of 


them the penalty of fine and imprisonment.” 


publishin 

This freak of Puritanism seems all the more 
capricious when we have before us the Great 
Exemplar of 1653—the first page of which is a 
large print of the Annunciation, subscribed “ Ave 
gratia plena,”’ ete. — “ Hail thou, full of Grace,” 
&c.; while the frontispiece facing it contains, in 
the centre medallion, an excellent print of the 
Madonna and Child, by Raphael. The edition of 
the Exemplar which I possess is the eighth, Lond. 
1693, folio, having Cave appended. I bought it 
some twenty years ago, and have ever since re- 
garded it as one of my choicest treasures. I do 
not now remember whether all the plates in this 
edition are to be found in that of 1653. Several 
of them are dated 1678; and amongst those so 


dated are four of the most striking pictures in the | 
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express my surprise that in this art-loving age 
there has been no attempt made to produce a new 
pictorial edition of a book so eminently adapted 
for the choicest illustration, which furnishes the 
best comment on many treasures of Christian art, 
and which itself is one of the most precious trea- 
sures of English devotion.* 

Bishop Taylor seems to have been as unfortu- 
nate in his portraits as Archbishop Leighton; 
though in his case it is strange, as he gave every 
facility to the artists, and had his portrait fre- 
quently taken. Taylor was an eminently hand- 
some man, but all the portraits of him that I have 
seen are as eminently the reverse. Bishop Heber 
describes a pleasing portrait, copy of an original 
now lost, from which copy the engraving in Mr. 
Bonney’s volume is taken; but this I have not 
The portrait prefixed to the Great Exem- 


seen. 


_plar represents a plain-looking unmeaning face, 


book, viz. the folio plates of the Four Evangelists | 


with the cherubie symbols, two of which are at 


the end of part 1., and the other two at the end | 


of part 1. If Taylor placed them there, he must 
have written the lines underneath ; 
Eden does not give them, I suppose they are not 
Taylor’s. As a specimen, I append the verse 
under the print of St. John: — 
“ Look how the quick-sight Eagle mounts on high, 
Beholds the Sun with her all-piercing eye : 
So unto Curist’s Divinity I soar, 
Beyond the strain of these that are before.” 
Mrs. Jameson, in her Legends of the Madonna, 
often quotes “the good Bishop Taylor:” per- 


but as Mr. | 


rendered still more unprepossessing by a close 
skull-cap. Beneath it are Taylor’s crest and arms, 
and the following substitution for the family 
motto: “ Non magna loquimur sed vivimus. Nihil 
opinionis gratia, omnia conscientiz faciam.” Of 
these two sentences, the first is taken from the 
Octavius of Minucius Felix, cap. 38; and the 
second from Seneca, De Vita Beata, cap. 20. 
Bishop Heber observes, that Taylor's armorial 
bearings “are almost uniformly appended to his 
portraits,” but he makes no mention of the motto 
which Taylor adopted. 

One of the most striking and beautiful produc- 
tions of Bishop Taylor is his “ Discourse upon 
Mystical Theology ” (or Meditation, as he terms 
it), inserted in The Great Exemplar ; and I trust 
that, in a future edition, some illustrative notes 
may be appended. I have hitherto read it in the 
old folio of 1693; and, on turning to the modern 


| edition, one cannot help regretting that all the 


ceiving how the poetry of his mind, the tender- | 


ness of his devotional feelings, and the whole | 


bent of his wide and deep sympathies accord with 
the mind of ancient Christian art. She does not 
appear to have ever seen the pictorial Exemplar, 
or even to have been aware of its existence; but 
she instinctively gathers, from the unadorned 
work, that the author must have been familiar 
with the old painters, and with the thoughts 
which inspired their minds and which they em- 
bodied in their pictures. Thus, referring to his 
Discourse of Nursing Children, in imitation of the 
Blessed Virgin-Mother, Mrs. Jameson observes, 
that “prints and pictures of the Virgin thus oc- 
eupied often bear significant titles and inscrip- 
tions of the same import: such as “ Le premier 
devoir d’une mére,” ete. Again, speaking of the 
treatment of the “‘Stabat Mater,” she says: “The 
idea embodied by the artist should be that which 
Bishop Taylor has painted in words.” I shall not 
say more on this subject at present, except to 


author’s capitals and italics here, as well as else- 
where, have been discarded. I know that this is 
in conformity with modern taste and fashion, yet 
I suspect that many students of Bishop Taylor 
will join in this regret. I am not now advocating 
the indiscriminate and arbitrary use of capitals 
and italics which formerly prevailed, but only 
protesting against their indiscriminate rejection. 

The text as it stands in the old folio is far more 
helpful, intelligible, and instructive both to eye 
and mind, than it is in its modern form. I refer 
especially to technical terms, allusions, proverbial 
phrases, &c.: such as The Secrets of the Kingdom 
(Arcana Imperii), and the ancient division of 
Mystical Theology into the Purgative Way, the 
INuminative Way, and the Unitive Way; and the 
aphorism at the close of the Discourse (p. 143)— 


* The Life of Christ, with Notes by R. Philip, and 
plates, published by Virtue, London, 1836, 4to, is said to 
be an indifferent edition ; but I have never seen it. 
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Let no man be hasty to eat of the Fruits of Para- | 


dise before his time—which, in the folio, is ex- 
pressly printed in italics as being a quotation, 
while in the modern edition it is absorbed in the 
text. In the following passage the punctuation 
has been strangely altered, probably by an over- 
sight of the printer: —- 

“ This we are sure of, that what some have called 
Conte mplation hath been nothing but Melancholy, and 
unnatural lengths and stillness of Prayer hath been a 
mere Dream,” —Edit. 1693, p. 61. 

“., . . contemplation hath been nothing but melan- 
choly and unnatural lengths; and stillness of prayer 
hath been a mere dream.”—Eden’s edit., vol. ii. p. 141. 

A few notes to this Discourse would not be 
amiss. The reader may profitably compare it 
with the sixth book of St. Francis de Sales’ T'raité 
de T Amour de Dieu, which Bishop Taylor un- 


doubtedly had before him when writing it, and | 


which will explain his allusions to what St. Te- 
resa calls The Prayer of Quiet, or Pure Contem- 
plation, and what St. Francis calls The Prayer of 
Silence. The “saying of A®gidius,” or Friar Giles 
(quoted in p. 134), is not taken from the Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi, but from chap. iv. of this 
Treatise of De Sales’, where it is given with all 
its circumstances. That striking passage from St. 


HOW TO FIND THE DAYS OF THE WEEK FOR 
ANY DATE. 

It is obviously often of great importance to be 
able to tell readily on what day of the week any 
given day of the month fell in any given year. 
The following method, which I have lately worked 
out, seems to me so short and simple that I think 
many of your readers would be glad to know 
of it. 

If the day belong to the nineteenth century, 
the calculation by means of the Sunday letter is 
very easy, and any one who has a Prayer Book at 
hand has all that he requires. For, having found 
that the Sunday letter for 1866 is G, and seeing 
the 19th of May marked F, he knows that this 
day is a Saturday. I would here, however, draw 
attention to a short method of calculation which 
amounts to the same thing as finding the Sunday 
letter, &c., and may be useful to a person who 
finds himself without a Prayer Book at the time 
he wishes to ascertain the desired fact. Its chief 
recommendation is, that by a little practice, it 


| may be all carried in the memory. 


Bernard, quoted in p. 142, has not been identified | 


by the editor: — 

“TI pray God grant to me peace of spirit, joy in the 
Holy Ghost, to compassionate others in the midst of my 
mirth, to be charitable in simplicity, to rejoice with them 
that rejoice, and to mourn with them that mourn; and 
with these I shall be content. Other Exaltations of 


Devotion I leave to Apostles and Apostolic men: the | 
| so on. 


high Hills are for the Harts, the strong rocks and the 
recesses of the earth for the Conies.” 

I have looked for this more than once in the 
works of St. Bernard, but without success. 

Bishop Heber has inserted in his Life of Taylor, 
a altel comiadion of his writings ; but, though 
a poet himself, he does not dwell upon the poetry 
of Taylor’s thought and diction, and the exquisite 
similes which form so characteristic a feature of 
our English Chrysostom. And yet he had here a 
fairer field for poetic contemplation than those 
which Warton made his own : — 

“ We will venture to assert that there is in any one of 
the prose folios of Jeremy Taylor more fancy and original 


| be called 


1, Let the series of numbers 1, 4, 4, 7, 2, 5— 
7, 3, 6, 1, 4, 6—be called the month-numbers. 
This series is easily remembered by the usual 
distich, which I take leave slightly to alter, and 
to give in the form — 
* At Dover dwell George Brown, Esquire, 
Good Christian Finch, and David Friar.” 
Where the initial G in George means 7, the 
month-number for the fourth month, April; and 


2. Let the series of numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
day-numbers, and represent Sunday, 


| Monday, Xe. 


imagery, more brilliant conceptions and glowing expres- | 


sions, 
figures ; more, in short, of the body of the soul of Poetry, 


more new figures and new applications of old | 


than in all the odes and epics that have since been pro- } 


duced in Europe.” —Edinburgh Review. 

“ His very style—like the murmur of a deep sea, 
bathed in the sun—so richly coloured by an imagination 
that was never disunited from the affections, and at the 
same time so sweetly cadenced, so full of gentle and 


varied melodies, reflects his character.”—Lecky’s Ration- | 


alism, 1865, vol. ii. p. 87.* 


(To be continued.) 


* I am indebted for these two quotations to a recent 


Catalogue of Mr. Quaritch’s, 


3. Let the number found by the Sunday letter 
rule be called the Swnday-number ; the rule for 
any year in the nineteenth century being simply 
the following. Add to the given year its fourth 
part, omitting fractions; then divide by 7, and 
the remainder is the Swnday-number required. 

These preliminaries being understood, the rule 
is short enough, viz.: Add the Sunday-number to 
the month-number, and the result is either the 
day-number for the first of the month, or exceeds 
the day-number by 7. The latter excéss is ersily 
perceived and allowed for. 

Thus: required the day of the week on which 
the 18th of December, 1838, fell. 

Process: Add to 1838 its fourth part 459, and 
the result is 2297. Divide by 7, and the remain- 
der, 1, is the Sunday-number. But the month- 
number for December is 6 (answering to F' in 
Friar). Add 6 and 1, and the result, 7, means 
that the first of December was a Saturday. The 
18th, then, must have been a Tuesday. 

The only difficulty which can possibly occur is 
when the year is a leap-year. But here, we have 
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only to subtract 1 from the result thus found for 
the months of January and February. For the 
rest of the year, the rule applies without al- 
teration. 

I now come to the more interesting and useful 
part of the question; viz. How to find the days | 
of the week for a date several centuries back. 
The difficulties are two : first, the change of style ; 
and secondly, the change introduced ‘by the fact 
that the year 1800 was not counted as a leap- 


year. But the two following empizical. rules dis- | 


pose of these difficulties very y shortly : 
1. For years before 1752, add 4 to the year, 
and also such a multiple of 28 as will give a re- 


sult lying between 1800 and 1900. Thus, if the 
year be 1414, add 4, and also 15 x 28, or 420, and | 


the result is 1838. Now the calendars for 1414 
and 1838 are alike. 
2. For years from 1753 to 1799, add 12 and a 


— of 28. Thus: if the year be 1760, add 


12 and 2 x 28, or 56, and the result is 1828. Now 
the calendars for 1760 and 1828 are alike. 

By way of examples, I give two very interest- 
ing instances of the use of the above rules : 

In Warton’s History of English Poetry (val. ii. 
p. 312, note A), the author says a certain book 
was finished on the 17th December, 1468; and 
he adds: “Unluckily, this day was a Sunday 
that year; a manifest proof that the name of 
Corsellis was forged.” But Ritson quietly re- 
marks upon this: “The 17th Dec. 1468, was a 
Saturday.” Which is right ? 

The whole of the calculation may be made 
thus: — To 1468 add 4, and 15x 28, or 420, and 
the result is 1892. Add to 1892 its fourth part, 
473; divide by 7, and the remainder is 6. The 
Sunday-number, then, is 6. The month-number 
for December is 6 also. The sum of 6 and 6G is 12, 
which exceeds 7 by 5. The first of December, 
1468, was therefore a fifth day of the week, i. e. 


a Thursday: so that the 17th was a Saturday, | 


and Ritson is right. 

Again, by reference to the same volume (p. 101), 
we see that Tyrwhitt’s arguments for the date of 
Piers Plowman depend on the assumption that the 
15th of January, 1362, was a Saturday. Is this 
assumption a sound one % 

To [363 add 4, and 16x 28, or 448, and we get 
1814; add its fourth part, 453, divide by 7, and 
the remainder is 6. Add the month-number, 1, 
and we get 7: so that Jan. 1 was a Saturday. 
So, too, was the 15th, and Tyrwhitt is right. 

The following observations will also be found 
useful : 

1. It will be found that the calendars for the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries are alike. 


Thus, this 19th of May, 1866, is a Saturday: so | 


was the 19th of May, 1666. 
2. The change of Style was made in England 
in 1752, when Sept. 3 was reckoned as Sept. 14. 





| 3. The change of Style was made in France 

and Spain in 1582, when ten days were omitted. 
| Thus the Ist of January, 1584, in England, was 

the 11th of January in ‘France. The year 1600 
was reckoned as a leap-) year in both France and 

England, but 1700 was a . leap- year in England 
only, This is why Sept. 2, 173 52 (England), was 
Sept. 13 in France: so that on the following day 
= dates were made alike in both countries. 

The calendar for the early part of 1752 (by 
adding 4 and 56) resembles that for 1812—the 
2nd of September being Wednesday; that for the 
| latter part of 1752 (by adding 12 and 56) re- 
| sembles that for 1820—the lith of September 
being Thursday, the day following. 

Waren W. SKEAT. 


| Natronan PorrrarrGaLiery: Viscount Dun- 
DEE.— May I protest, however humbly, against 
No. 897 of the collection (a portrait by an un- 
| known artist) being considered a fair Hibeness of 
Viscount Dundee; and express a hope that, in 
| the next exhibition, we may see either Sir P. 
Lely’s portrait of him —the Milton Lockhart por- 
trait—or that, in my opinion, far more striking 
one now in the dining-room at Dalkeith Palace ? 
The latter, though quite unlike all other portraits 
of him that I have seen, appears to me to do most 
justice to the haughty beauty which even his 
enemies allowed he was possessed of. F. M.S 


Joun pe Critz: Vanpycx.— The following 
entries respecting payments to John de Critz and 
to Vandyck have been found among the Signet 
Office Docquetts by Mr. John J. Bond rot the Public 
Record Office, and copies of them have been 
kindly furnished to me by that gentleman. They 


| will no doubt interest some of your readers : — 


“Feb. 1638. De Critz. A Warrant to the Excheq™ to 
pay 2158" 13* to John de Critz his Mate S'jant Painter, 
w"out accompt, the same haveing ben due vnto him along 
tyme since in his Ma‘ greate Wardroabe, By Warrant 
epett ut sup. 

“Feb. 1638. Van Dike. A Warrant to the Exchegq' to 
pay 305" to St Anthonie Van Dike, Knight, w'*out ac- 
compt for certeyne Pictures by him pvided and delivte:l 
for his Ma‘* use, By Warrant from Mr Sec. Windeban, 
and by him ped.” 

There is little known of the works of John de 
Critz. Walpole seems to have seen only some 
clever pen-and-ink sketches by his hand, but men- 
tions his having painted the portrait of Sergeart 
Maynard, and also ceiling decorations. He no- 
tices payments to him for repairing pictures of 
Palma and the Cesars of Titian in 1632; also for 
“gilding with good gold the body and carriages 
of two coaches, and the carriage of one chariot 
and other necessaries, 1797. 3s. 4d., anno 1654.” 

De Critz repaired “the whole body of his Ma- 


| jesty’s privy barge,” and did other work not 
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ordinarily within the province of the sergeant- 
painter. (See Walpole’s Anecdotes of Pa ainting, 
W ornum, vol. i. 366.) The payment mentioned in 
the above warrant might seem from its amount to 
refer to art-works of more importance. 


R. H. SopEn SMITH. 


“Hont Sorr gut Mat y Pense.”— In a review 
f Sir Bernard Burke’s Peerage lately published 


(Atheneum, 1866, p. 232), an allusion is made to | ‘ 
| Theobald’s Double Falsehood, attributed by him to 


a very laudable practice which has gained in all 
our Peerages and the Landed Gentry. I do not 
know whether Sir Bernard Burke’s was the 
first to introduce this very commendable piece 
of courtesy, but believe he was, spite of the 
remarks of the curious, the envious, and the 


malignant; remarks such as “To what good 
end”? “It cannot be for any good purpose,” 


“Why should a woman be more ashamed of her 
age than aman”? and such like. Now, besides 
the delicacy which every man observes towards 
the sex, allowance should be made for a weakness, 
if so it can be called, always allowed to exist. A 
man keeps any one’s secret except his own: a 
woman keeps no one’s secret but her own. And 
what is more sacred to a woman than her age, 
and to have that violated and published to the 
vulgar—oh, how horrible! Talking on this sub- 
ject reminds me of something apropos of age that 
happened some time ago to two acquaintances of 
mine. A maiden lady, Miss V , remarkable 





for her youthful appearance and elegant style of | 


dressing, about sixty-five years of age, resided 
with her niece, a widow of some forty or forty- 
tive years of age. One day being at a select party 
together, one elderly lady, more unmannerly than 


discreet, asked “ Pray Miss V—— how old are | 
was the | 


you”? “About the age of Theresa,” 
nonchalant r ply, at the same time looking across 
the table at her niece, who sat opposite. Theresa, 


who heard the answer, bursting with rage, could | 


only give vent to it on returning to the carriage, 
when the first outbreak was, “So like your daring 
impudence indeed.” 
all the way home, and Theresa would neither 
speak nor dine with her aunt for more than a 
month ; and, I verily believe, never thoroughly 
fo gave her. So much for this tender point in 
woman's history. A. C. M. 


Coton1AL Proeress. — The Blue-Book of the 
Statistics of the Colony of Victoria for the year 
1864 has just been issued from the government 
printing-olfice. It forms a volume of 396 pages 
of the customary official size and solidity of type. 


One or two facts culled from it will show the | 


almost unprecedented progress of the colony. 
Thus, in 1836 the total population was 186 males, 
and 38 females, or 224 souls in all; with 1 birth 
and 3 deaths, and marriages nil. In 
population was 348,279 males and 257,222 females, 


A storm ensued, which lasted 


1864 the | 


or 605,501 souls in all; with 25,680 births, 8887 
deaths, and 4554 marriages. The yearly revenue 
is, in round numbers, 3,000,000/., and the annual 
expenditure is about the same amount. The im- 
ports for 1564 amounted in value to 14,974,8152., 
and the exports to 15,898,384. D, Buarr. 

Melbourne. 

Portic HyrERBoLEs.— 

“ None but thyself can be thy parallel.” 


Shakspeare, but thought to be Shirley’s 
I have nothing to. say, Sir, about the author- 


| ship of the play, nor of the value of the line; yet 


I think many such false attempts to do an impos- 
sibility in obscure language, which only simplicity 
can do, if done at all. I cannot help thinking that 
even Milton’s great name alone could have car- 
ried down the stream such a figure as — 

“ A lower deep beneath the /owest.” 
But my note is merely to call attention to a pas- 
sage in one of our greatest poets, where this 
thought was laboured, and the metal even turned 
over on the anvil at a second heat. 

The quotation is from Spenser’s translation of 
the Ruins of Rome, from Bellay. “How far the 
original is indebted to the translator for extending 
the figure, I do not know, as it is long since I have 
seen the French poet, and am not versed in his 
antiquated language : — 

“ This citie more than that great Phrygian mother 

Renown 'd for fruite of famous progenie, 

Whose greatnesse by the greatnesse of none other 

But by her selfe, her equal match could see : 

Rome only might to Rome compared bee, 

And only Rome could make great Rome to tremble,” &c. 

The 7th Stanza in Sonnett. 


A. G. 


Queries. 


JAMES 
LOVE? 
Rather late to ask such a question, the reader 
may perhaps say, seeing the pious and ingenious 
author of the once popular Veditations among the 
Tombs has been more than a century in his grave. 
Nor should I have mooted the subject at all, if 
lapse of time had not removed what follows from 
the sphere of living sympathy into the domain of 
biographical incident. Accident has placed be- 


WAS THE REV. HERVEY EVER IN 


| fore me an old letter, the lively and intelligent 


writer of which, after describing the portraits of 


| two el lerly ladies, one — 


** A sedate and venerable matron, formerly lovely, Jane 
H.; the other, her sister Alice, somewhat younger, and 
with a countenance eminently indicative of — 

* A mind at peace with all below; 
A heart whose love was innocent,’ ” 
adds — 

“* But even innocent love does not always, or often, run 
smooth, These sisters had a brother, beloved—as an only 
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brother generally is; and he was worthy of their love. 
This youth became acquainted at college with the (future) 
author of the Meditations, and a friendship, fervent as 
that of Damon and Pythias, sprang up between them. 
In one of the ‘long vacations’ at Oxford, Hervey was 
invited by his friend to visit him in Westmoreland ; the 
latter saying jokingly to his sisters, ‘You must guard 
your hearts, girls! for I know not the equal of my friend 
Hervey ; he is all that is excellent, eloquent, and charm- 
ing 
brother-in-law. I think he would just suit sister Alice,’” 

With or without such prelude, how often have 
love and matrimony resulted between fellow-col- 
legians and their sisters from such visits ! 

“ Alas, for poor Alice! She thought as her brother did, 
when she saw their visitor—and it proved no joke to her, 


A deep and lasting attachment sank silently into her | 


heart. ‘She never told her love’; and whether it was 
responded to, tradition does not say—probably enough 
to keep hope alive; for he never married ; nor she, in his 
lifetime. Why should she marry and leave her beloved 
brother ? To keep his house—to read with him the beau- 
tiful and congenial effusions of Ais and her dear friend 
(no doubt duly presented by the author)—was not this 
happiness enough for her? And doubtless she judged right, 
since happiness with him was not to be her destiny. She 
had, at least, the satisfaction of thinking that she might 
cherish her blameless passion unreproved, as the destiny 
she missed was not shared with any other. If her lot 
had been more favourable, she must soon have become a 
widow ; for heaven claimed its own in her beloved Her- 
vey, and her brother was not long in following him. 
Her sisters were married and far away ; and she was left 
stranded and alone on the desert shore of life. How 
touching, how sad,” says the letter-writer, “is such a 


situation; how many, many women are destined to en- | 
dure it! But peace, if not happiness, was still in store | 
for her. A clerical lover, who saw not in her face the | 


ravages of time and sorrow, but only the sweet and placid 
traits of a pious resignation, wooed her at last from her 
solitude of soul, and, all other ties thus shattered and 
broken, prevailed on her to unite her fate with his.” 


Meeting casually with this touching epistle in 
a sweet female life, and coming into lok tender 
contact with the character of one of the most 
pious and popular authors of the last century, I 
“made a note of it.” The writer of the letter 
quoted assumes that Hervey was neither un- 
conscious nor negligent of the passion which he 
had inspired; but I think that may be doubted. 
At all events, I am not aware that the life, the 
letters, or any other writings of the amiable rector 
of Weston, contain any allusion to love matters, 
directly or indirectly. J. 


CLARENDON State Papers.—Does any cata- 
logue exist, in print or manuscript, of the Claren- 
don State Papers in the Bodleian Library? I am 


aware one is in process of formation, but I want | 


to know if there is anything of the kind that can 

be seen now. CorRNvB. 
Sirk Taeonarp [Tosy] Burter.—Can any of 

your correspondents, interested in genealogical in- 


’; adding, most seriously, ‘to own the truth, there is | 
not the man in the world I should like so well for a | 


uiries, communicate any exact information as to 
the parentage of the eminent Roman Catholic 
barrister, Sir Toby Butler, who was the Solicitor- 
General of James II., and whose name appears 
subscribed to the treaty of Limerick? Sir Ber- 
| nard Burke, in his Landed Gentry. (1862, p. 191), 
states him to be son of James Butler, of Shana- 
gollen, in the county of Clare. But this appears 
to rest on no more secure foundation than the 
| statement of the late Sir William Betham, that 
| he was son of Theobald Butler, of Knocklofty, 
| who was son of James, the fifth son of Theobald, 
first Lord Cahier. The inscription on the monu- 
ment of Sir Toby Butler in St. James’s church- 
yard in Dublin records the date of his death, and 
| the erection of the monument by his eldest son 
James. The shield above this inscription exhibits 
the armorial of the Roche family in pale, with 
the coat of arms of the Butlers; corroborating 
the fact that he intermarried with a lady of the 
Fermoy family. There is little more beyond the 
statement of his great eminence as a lawyer. 

Some recent notices of the Butler family in your 
pages refer to others scarcely so distinguished, and 
seem to have regard chiefly to the counties of 
Kilkenny and Tipperary, where the Ormond 
branch were chiefly located. Sir Bernard Burke 
also states Sir Theobald Butler to have been born 
in 1642, but the inscription on his tomb would 
lead us to believe he was not born till 1650. 
This inscription is given with tolerable accuracy 
in the late Richard Lalor Sheil’s Sketches of the 
Trish Bar, afterwards published in a collected 
form; but as his object was not genealogical ac- 
| curacy, it gives no aid in the present inquiry. 
| This memoir is, after all, little beyond rhetorical 
| declamation as to Sir Toby Butler’s advocacy of 
Catholic claims at a particular period when the 
penal laws were peculiarly stringent and oppres- 
sive, and exhibit the fact of Sir Theobald Butler's 
having lived at the period when the country was 
| suffering much from the change of dynasty. 

The immediate object of the present query is to 
ascertain if there exists direct evidence, or any 
clue to it, of the ancestry of this eminent man, 
who is known to be “ E gente Butleri, Hibernus 
jurisconsultus legum patri«.” Oucxpor. 


Dr Lizarp1.—Is this family one of those ranked 


as noble in Italy or elsewhere on the continent ? 
| F. M.S. 


Gamine tv Greecr.—Was gaming ever pro- 
hibited or restricted by legal enactment in Ancient 
| Greece? And in what authors is the subject 
| treated ? ScIscrTa Tor. 

“ Garrick’s Mopr or Reapine tHE Lirvrey.” 
Will any correspondent inform me by whom the 
| book so entitled was compiled? Is there any 

proof that the matter in it really proceeded from 
Garrick? The directions are given throughout 
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in the third person—“ Mr. Garrick recommended,” 
“ Mr. Garrick advised,” &c. It is, I would say, 
of little value, for the instructions in it tell only 
how to simulate devotion in a theatrical way, like 
Dr. Dodd; and by Dr. Dodd the book might very 
well have been written. It was republished in 
1840, with notes and a preliminary discourse, by 
“Richard Cull, Tutor in Elocution.” 0. E. A. 


Great Events rrom Litrrie Cavses.—Dean 
Swift, in his Inguiry into the Behaviour of the 
Queen’s last Ministry (1715), says: — 

“T have seen an old bedmaker, by officiously going to 
one door, when gratitude as well as common sense should 
have sent her to another, become the instrument of putting 
the nation to the expense of some thousand lives and several 
millions of money. I have known as great an event from 
the stupidity of a beggarly Dutchman, who lingered on 
purpose half an hour at a visit, when he had promised to 
be somewhere else.” 

One of Swift's editors says that the bedmaker 
was “Mrs. Foisson, necessary-woman to the 
Queen, preferred to that employment by Lady 
Masham,” and that the Dutchman was “ Carew 
[Carey }, Lord Hunsdon, born and bred in Holland.” 

What are the circumstances to which Swift 
refers ? UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Hanpiry Famimy.— Can any one give me any 
information respecting a family of Handley settled 
on the borders of Nottinghamshire or Derbyshire, 
one of whom (a fifth son) went to Ireland towards 
the close of the last century? I am aware that 
there is an existing family of the name, to which 
the late well-known member for Boston belonged, 
but I am without any knowledge of a connection 
between the two. : Jd. 

Hares AND Easter Eaes.—Can any correspon- 
dent, familiar with German popular antiquities, 
throw any light on the origin or meaning of the 
custom of putting the figure of a hare among 
Easter eggs when given as a present—either a 
hare in the basket of eggs, or a small figure of a 
hare in one of the fancy eggs ? F.S 


JEWELS ON THE ARMS.—Amongst the female 
portraits now exhibiting at South Kensington of 
the age of Queen Elizabeth, I observed some of 
the ladies with a jewel fastened to the sleeve of 
the right arm. This unusual position of jewellery 
seems to have been in vogue at that period, for at 
Stanford Court, in Worcestershire, on the Salwey 
portraits on the wall panels of the gallery, painted 
either late in Elizabeth’s or early in James the 
First’s reign, nearly all the ladies are represented 
with a profusion of glittering ornaments in this 
fashion. I did not observe it extended in the 
Kensington Exhibition later than Elizabeth. 


records of this fashion before or after the queen’s 
reign ? Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Jounson.—Edward Johnson, son and heir of 
Robert Johnson, Gent. (query of the Tower of 
London ?) was admitted into the Inner Temple 
Jan. 19, 7 James I. a.p. 1609. He was a Bencher 
in 1644, when his son and heir, Robert Johnson, 
was admitted into the Inner Temple. Some of 
your correspondents can perhaps let me know 
whether his family was from Buckinghamshire, 
the date of his death, and the names of his wife 
and mother. H. Lorrvs Torrennam. 

JEAN EtrenneE LiotTarp, a Genevese artist (born 
1702, died 1779), worked in enamel, crayons, and 
miniature. He travelled to Constantinople, and 
there fell in with Sir Everard Fawkener, who 
brought him to England, where he was much 
employed for portraits. In the Dresden Gallery 
there are four of his works in pastel, one being 
the celebrated “ Vienna Chocolate-Girl.” I am 
desirous of knowing whether he painted life-sized 
portraits in oil, while in England; and, if so, 
where any of them are now to be found? J. 


A Lost NositemMan.—I was once told the story 
of anobleman who was going out for a drive with 
his family: the carriage was at the door of his 
mansion, and he was about to step into it, when 
he recollected that he had left something behind ; 
he returned into the house, and from that moment 
to the present nothing has ever been seen or heard 
of him. Is there any foundation in fact for this 
account? If so, who was the nobleman or person 
of whom the incident is related, and when did it 
occur ? d. We We 

Macviiocnu or CampustAne.—In reply to a 
former query of mine, a correspondent (3° 8. i. 
397) was kind enough to refer me to some vols. 
of MSS. now preserved in the library of the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, as containing the 
correspondence of this celebrated original revi- 
valist. But I found on inspection that these 
volumes could not be the ones I was in search of, 
and which I had seen quoted in some book which 
I now forget. I am still most anxious to find 
the volumes containing the original letters of 
Maculloch’s correspondents. In what library cr 
collection are they now preserved ? F. M. 8. 


Norrotk WiLks.—In Ram Alley, or Merry 
Tricks, by Lodowick Barrey, 1611, Act IV. (apud 
Dodsley, Old Plays, 2nd ed. 1780, vol. v. p. 493), 
Justice Tutchin says to Throate the Lawyer, — 

“ You, Sir Ambo-dexter, 
A sumner’s son, and learn’d in Norfolk Wiles, 


| Some common bail, or Counter lawyer, 


Ladies’ dress of that day was of an extravagant | 
© | 


character, but an ornament of the arm, otherwise 


than a bracelet, is very peculiar. 


Are there any | 


Marry my niece! your half sleeves shall not carry her.” 
Whence the expression, and where else used ? 

Most of the old playwrights make Norfolk people 

“ flats.” ACHE. 
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Potoerarnic Mrracie.—It is much to be 
desired that the question involved in the para- 
graph which I inclose, should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the columns of “N. & Q.” Like state- 
ments appear constantly in the newspapers. If 
the thing be altogether a fallacy, let it be ex- 
ploded. If it be a truth, let us have it investi- 
gated and explained. 

“ A curious story as to the permanence of impressions 
on the retina has just come from America, The Memphis 


Bulletin says the body of a man was found in Mephis in | 


such a condition as to leave no doubt that he had been 
murdered. The police, finding no clue, decided on trying 
photography ; and accordingly, on the day of the murder, 
with the aid of a microscope, images left on the retina of 
the eye of the dead man were transferred to paper, and 
curious facts developed. A pistol, the hand, and part of 
the face of the man who committed the crime are per- 
fectly delineated.” 

ACHENDE. 

Posttrons 1x SteEPinc.—The Hindoos believe 
that to sleep with the head to the north will 
cause one’s days to be shortened, to the south will 
bring longevity, to the east riches, and to the 
west change of scene. Some superstitious people 
in England object to their bedsteads being placed 
parallel to the planks of the floor, considering it 
unlucky to sleep across the boards. A servant 
girl from a village near Didcot, in Berks, tells me 
that the old people in her part of the country 
dread lying on a bed in which pigeons’ or doves’ 
feathers have become mixed with the others, be- 
lieving that great agony will attend their last 


moments if they are on it at that time. Is it | 


known in what this superstition originates ? 


H. C. 


“Positive Puriosopny.”—Can any of your | 


readers tell me where to find a short and clear 
account of the Positive Philosophy, without having 
to read through Comté’s formidable volumes ? 
F. G. W. 

A Rae vpon very Busn.— This saying, or 
proverb, if it can be called one, is usually applied 
to young men who are in the habit of showing 
‘marked attention’ to more than one lady at a 
time. “Oh, he has a rag on every bush.” I do 
not remember having heard it anywhere but in 
Ireland, and there it iscommonly expressed. Can 
the phrase have had its origin in the West and 
South, where it is the custom of devotees to tear 
off a piece of their ragged clothes, and hang it on 
a branch of a holly-tree or bush, which usually 
grows by the side of a holy well? A devotee 
going from one holy well and its particular saint 
to another, would have but a fickle love for his 


»wn patron saint, and his rag would be found on | 


many a bush or tree. This is no draw on the 


covered over with all sorts of rags. 
Grorer Lioyp. 


Darlington. 


STELLA AND VANESSA.— Are there any like- 
nesses of Miss Johnson * and Miss Van Homrigh 
in existence, either paintings or engravings ? 

Bar-Pornt. 

ANCIENT StatvE At RvurHercren. —In the 
Glasgow Mercury of July 8, 1793, the following 
paragraph appeared : — 

“ On Monday, the 30th of June, the workmen began to 
pull down the kirk of Rutherglen. The remains, now 
growing old, and being no longer a fit place for worship, 
are to be replaced by a new edifice. On Wednesday, the 
2nd of July, was discovered in the area of the church, a 
statue, It was buried under ground to the depth of four 
feet, and rested against a cylindrical font that was by, 
upon one side. Around both were several human skulls 
and bones. This beautiful relic is of stone, and about 
twenty-seven feet (?) in height. The mitre, the pastoral 
staff, the fringed pendants, and the rest of the pontifical 
dress, are highly ornamented with a variety of colours 
and gilding, in the best preservation, Near them were 
found some fragments of an urn, that measured five feet (?) 
in diameter. It was very thick, and regularly fluted on 
the outside.” 

Can any of your correspondents state what be- 
came of this “statue”? Is it still extant? 
Where? What prelate is it ? y ) & 

“Terrsa”; AnnE Witson.—<As “N, & Q.” has 
correspondents at Darlington and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, I venture to ask them for any information 
concerning Anne Wilson, who, in 1778, printed, 
in the latter town, a poem entitled Teisa, de- 
scriptive of the river Tees. H. 

Dr. Van Mitpert, Bishop or Durnaw.— 
This distinguished prelate was (in the early part 
of his life) one of the authors of Poems by a 
Literary Society, comprehending Original Pieces 
in the several walks of Poetry, 1784. London. 
See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, viii. 146, 7, 8. 
One of the bishop’s coadjutors was Mr. T. Percy, 
afterwards Rector of Thurrock Grays, Essex, a 
nephew of Bishop Perey. If any reader has a 
copy of these poems, could he give me the titles 
of those written by Bishop Van Mildert? Is 
there any mention of the bishop’s poetry in his 
life prefixed to his Theological Works, 6 vols. 
1836 ? R. Ine xis. 


Queries With Answers, 


Tur Nunnery or Kitsvry.—Can “N, & Q.” 
inform me in what part of Kilburn stood the nun- 
nery alluded to in the following extract from Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon ? — 

“ Kilburn Nunnery in Middlesex, a Cell to Westminster 
Abbey. Inthe reign of King Henry I., Herbert, Abbat 
of Westminster, Osbert the Prior, and all the Monastery, 


[* In Evans’s Catalogue of Engraved Portraits, vol. i. 


imagination, for I have often seen such trees | ®t. 5887, we find “ Mrs. Esther Jobnson, the ‘ Stella of 


Swift,’ nat. Richmond, Surrey, 1681; ob. 1728 ; buried in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. From the miniature by the Rev. 
John Parnell, engraved by Cooke, 8vo.”—Ep. ] 
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with the consent of Gilbert, Bishop of London, gave to 
the three holy maids, Emma, Gumild, and Christina, the 
Hermitage of Cuneburn, which had been built by God- 
win,” &c. 

The remembrance of this religious house is per- 
petuated in such names as Abbat’s Road, Abbey 
Gardens, Priory Road, &c., which either conduct 
to or are in the vicinity of the meadows, in one 
of which the nunnery probably stood. The brook 


of Cuneburn, or Kilburn, is now nothing more | 


than a sewer of dirty running water, which, taking 
its rise near the village of West End, Hampstead, 
passes under the Edgeware Road, and falls, I be- 
lieve, with all its impurities, into the Serpentine 
in Kensington Gardens. H.C, 


[It was in the early part of the twelfth century that a 


had played at hide-and-seek. He can also remember the 
field in question being denominated the Abbey Field, and 
the old path which in former times had led up to the 
priory, the gravel of which was constantly turned up by 
the plough. In the immediate vicinity there had been a 
burial ground, and many skulls and other human remains 
were some years ago disinterred from this place during 
the construction of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way. The famous Kilburn Wells adjoined the same 
spot, and was a favourite place of resort to the Londoners 


| till about thirty years ago, when the grounds were sold 


pious recluse named Godwyn built himself a hermitage, | 


surrounded with a sheltering wood, vocal with the melody 
of birds, and closely adjoining the murmuring rivulet of 
Keele-Bourne, or the cold brook : — 
“ A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 

Far from resort of people that did pass, 

In travel to and fro. 

Thereby a crystal stream did gently play, 

Which, from a sacred fountain, welled forth alway.” 

So sang Edmund Spenser, the Prince of Poets. God- 
wyn, in the latter part of the reign of Henry I., granted 
his hermitage of Cuneburna, with the adjoining lands, to 
the conventual church of St. Peter, Westminster, “ as an 
alms for the redemption of the souls of the whole convent 
of brethren.” It appears from the Charter of Foundation 
that the Abbot Herbert, together with the Prior Osbert 
de Clare, and the whole convent of Westminster (Gilbert 
Universalis, Bishop of London, consenting), gave this 
hermitage and lands to three virgins, by name Emma, 


and built upon. They are now the property of the Rail- 
way Company. The Old Bell Inn, Kilburn, on the 
right-hand side of the Edgeware Road, just before reach- 
ing the Railway Bridge at Kilburn Station, was the 
house to which in old times visitors used to resort for the 
purpose of drinking the mineral waters in the vicinity. 
It had large gardens adjoining, part of the site of which 
is still attached to the house, and another part, with the 
mineral spring itself, has become the property of the 


railway company already mentioned, The ball-room, or 


dancing-hall, as represented in old engravings of the 


place, was in existence in the memory of persons still 
living. 
Kilburn Wells was in its day a favourite place of re- 


| ; f » 
creation and amusement, and enjoyed as large a share of 


| too freely in convivial potations. 


Gunilda, and Cristina, and to all who should thereafter | 


take up their abode in that place for the purpose of 
leading a holy life. After the dissolution of the priory, 
the lands of this house, being in the hands of King 


Henry VIII., that “Defender of the Faith,” he, in the | 


year 1557, entered into an exchange with the prior of St. 
John of Jerusalem, by which “the site, circuit, and pre- 
cinct of the dissolved priory of Kilburn, with the de- 
mesne lands of the same, and certain other lands in Kil- 
burn, Hampsted, and Kilburn Wood,” were conveyed 
to the latter in return for the manor of Paris Garden, in 
Southwark, where, twelve years before, had been erected 
a circus for bull and bear-baitings! Another small ad- 
ditament for the next edition of that black chronicle of 
desecration, Sir Henry Spelman’s J/istory and Fate of 
Sa rilege. 

Kilburn Priory stood in 
Road and St. George's Road, Kilburn, and nearly be- 
hind No. 26 of the houses in the former locality. Our in- 
formant, now residing at Kilburn, was acquainted with 
an elderly lady, who died about twenty years ago, at the 
age of eighty, who pointed out to him the place where 


the space between Priory 


the ruins of the priory stood, and where she, as a girl, 


popularity as Cremorne or Highbury Barn of the present 
time. The water appears to have been of a saline or 
alkaline nature, and is said to have been specially prized 
by those who, on the previous evening, had been indulging 
We are assured that 
the well itself still exists in an outhouse at the rear of a 
house in the Edgeware Road. It may be mentioned, in 
conclusion, that the present Bell Inn at Kilburn is a 
modern mansion; the old house, to which the wells and 
gardens were attached, and which is also said to have 
been a resort of the famous Dick Turpin, having been 
taken down a few years ago. The name of Kilburn 
Priory is still preserved in the appellation of various 
places in the neighbourhood, 

In the British Museum is a drawn plan of the site of 
Kilburn priory of St. John Baptist, with views taken in 
1790. Also, a south-west prospect of it, as it®ippeared 
in 1722, from a copy of the original drawing in the pos- 
session of James Hormsby, Esq. Published Sept. 2, 
1798, by J. Seago, of High Street, St. Giles, The latter 
drawing has been reproduced in Park’s History of Hamp- 
stead, which contains a long and interesting account of 
this once-famed cell to the Westminster monastery, with 
an engraving of the seal of the priory. ] 

Centum Sien: Son-ra.—lI take the liberty of 
referring to you the following questions: 1. What 
is the origin of % as asign for percent.? 2. What 
is the origin of the term “ Sol-fa” or “ Solfeggio ” 
applied to a system of music? Why are Sol and 
Fa selected as descriptive notes in preference to the 
others of the scale? <A Reaper or “N. & Q.” 

[1. Several conjectures as to the origin of the per cen- 
tum sign have already appeared in our pages. One of the 
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most probable methods of accounting for the symbol %, as 


signifying per cent., is, that it is a corruption of pyc, the 
initial letters of per centum with a line between. While 
Proressorn De MorGan remarks (“ N. & Q.” 2°¢ 8. x. 
319) :—“ There has long been a similar usage in algebra: 
means the fraction 3. Now, suppose 3 per cent. 
denoted, as it may be by 3- 100, any one who remembers 
that in percentage 100 is always the denominator, may 
be content with 3+.” See “N, & Q.” 2°48, x. 117, 216. 

2. The notes of the present scale of music as arranged 
by Guido, the monk of Arezzo, about A.p. 960, were, for 
the convenience of the vowel sounds, taken from the syl- 
lables of a Latin hymn to St. John, composed by Paul, a 
deacon of the church of Aquilia, beginning,— 


a7 
we 


“UT queant laxis REsonare fibris 
MlIra gestorum FAmuli tuorum 
SOLve polluti LAbii reatum. 
Sancte Joannes.” 
In process of time this system was termed Sol-fa-ing, or 
as an old author says — 
“ Do, re, mi, fa, 

I’m quite sick of this sol-fa-ing, 

I’ve forgot all you’ve been saying.” 

A Solfeggio has really nothing to do with Guido’s syl- 
lables, although the Italian corresponding term for the 
English Sol-fa. 
by themselves, and does not necessarily include the whole 
series. ] 


Apotravs Mrexercnus.—I have a copy of a 
work, entitled: Adolphi Mekerchi Brugensis de 
veteri et rectéd Pronuntiatione Lingue Grece Com- 
mentarius, Bruges, Hubert Goltz, 1565. Can any 
of your contributors give me any information 
about its author? Also, was he a friend of the 


poet Buchanan — seeing that a paraphrase of the | 
“Song of Simeon,” written by him, is added to | 


Buchanan’s version of the Psalms? (Buchanan’s 
Works, Amsterdam, 1687, Wetstein. ) 
ScIScrraToR. 
[Adolphus Metkerke, or Mekerchus, an eminent jurist 
and man of letters, was born at Bruges in 1528. He 
spent the greater part of his life in the service of the 
revolted states of the Low Countries, in the quality of 
Counsellor of State, and envoy to foreign potentates. He 
was ambassador to the court of Queen Elizabeth when he 
died in London on Oct. 6, 1591, and was buried in the 
church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, under a monument 
which, when that church was rebuilt, was conveyed to 
Julians, near Buntingford, in Hertfordshire, the seat of 
his descendants, and is now in Rushden church. The 
inseription on it is printed in Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, 
iii. 576, and in the Gent. Mag. \xvii. (i.) 274, which also 
contains a portrait of him. Mekerchus published, in ad- 
dition to the above work, an edition, with annotations, 
of Bion and Moschus; a translation of Theocritus into 
Latin verse; and A Collection of the Proceedings at the 


Peace concluded at Cologne in 1579. He also assisted in 


the Lives of the Caesars; the Medals of Magna Grecia ; 
and the Fasti Consulares, published by Goltzius. } 


“ Les Soners Puysiqves.”— Who was the 
author of a book, in the French language, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1781, entitled — 

“ Les Songes Physiques ; ou, Diverses Questions Problé- 
matiques, avec les différentes Réponses, Répliques ou 
Réfutations qui ont été faites sur chacune de ces Ques- 
tions.” 

This work was one of the predecessors of Notes 
and Queries, although not published as a periodical, 
and having the various answers appended to the 
questions. There are a few Dissertations and Ob- 
servations interspersed. 

Here are translations of a few of the titles :— 

“6, Whether it is better for a worthy man to marry a 
virtuous woman, by whom he is loved, and whom he does 
not love, than to marry one whom he loves, and by whom 


| he is not loved ?” 


| or the wife the innocent object of his jealousy ? 


It is an exercise on certain of the words | 


“8. Which of the two passions, Hatred or Anger, is 
most to be blamed and feared ? ” 

“17. Why are men of letters rarely favoured by for- 
tune ?” 

“20. Do others know us better than we know our- 
selves ?” 


“ 26. Which is most to be pitied, the jealous husband, 


_ “33. Which is the most useful, the lawyer or the phy- 
sician ?” 

“41, Whether great talkers are men of sense (esprit) ? 

UNEDA. 

[ This work is attributed to Abbé Moreau de Saint 

Elier, frére de Maupertuis. There was an edition printed 

at Amsterdam in 1753, 12mo. See Barbier, Dictionnaire 
des Anonymes, No, 17178. | 


J.B. S. Morrirr. — Will the Editor be good 
enough to inform me when the owner of Rokeby, 
to whom Scott dedicated his poem with that title, 
died ? ‘ D. 

[That accomplished gentleman and high-principled 
Conservative, John Bacon Sawrey Morritt, Esq., died at 
Rokeby Park, Yorkshire, on July 12, 1843, in the seventy- 
Some biographical notices of 
him will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for No- 
vember, 1843, p. 547, and the Annual Register of that 
year, p. 281. | 


second year of his age. 


Replies. 
FERT: ARMS OF SAVOY. 
(3° S, ix. 323, 400.) 

It is with some surprise that I find D. P. in his 
reply to Mr. Davrpson’s query about the Order 
of the Annunciation, again bringing forward the 
old fables with regard to the origin of the motto 
rERT, and the arms of Savoy. Both stories, as I 
have already pointed out in “N. & Q.” (3*4 8. iii. 
298), have been most conclusively refuted long 
ago; of this fact the extracts I now subjoin will 
afford abundant proof. 

Rhodes was relieved in the year 1310, but 
Guichenon, in his Jistoire Généalogique de la 
Maison Royale de Savoie, shows that the word 
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FERT appears both on the coins and on the monu- 
ment of Thomas de Savoye, who died in the year 


1233, or seventy-seven years before the date of 


the alleged assumption. It also is found on the 
coins of Louis de Savoye, Baron de Vaud, who 
died in 1301. The motto, then, was. certainly 
not assumed with reference to the siege of Rhodes, 
nor has it the significance ascribed to it of “ For- 
titudo ejus Rhodum tenuit.” Triers, in his 
Einleitung =u der Wapen-Kiinst (Leipzig, 1744), 
says, under the head of “ Wapen des Konigs von 
Sardinien” (at pp. 767, 768) : — 

“Das Hertz-Schildlein. In rothem Felde ein Silbernes 
Creutz, Wegen des Hertzogthums Savoyen. Es haben 
verschiedene Scribenten vorgegeben, das ehemalige Sa- 
voyische Wapen sey in giildenem Felde ein schwartzer 
Adler gewesen, Graf Amadeus Magnus aber habe zum 
Andencken, dass er An. 1310, die Tiircken von der Insul 
Rhodis weggeschlagen, das weisse Creutz der dasigen 
Ritter, welche nach der Zeit auf der Insul Malta ihren 
Aufenthalt gefunden, zum Wapen angennomen. Es ist 
aber von Guichenon und andern genugsam erwiesen 
worden, das diese Expedition ein Fabel sey.” 


And he refers to Spener and to Menétrier, 
whose quotations I give below. 

Spener, Operis Heraldict p. spec. p. 336 (Frank- 
fiirt am Main, 1680), says: — 

“Tpsam Sabaudiam notat scutulum medium rubeum 
cum cruce argented. Traditio communis hactenus fuit, 
Amedeum IIT, vel. IV. cognomine Magnum Sabaudiz 
comitem 1310, adversus Turcos asseruisse Christianis 
Rhodum, quam ob causam ei equites Rhodii vel Hieroso- 
lymitani concesserint crucem suam cum dictione F.E.R.7. 
quz juxta singulas literas denotet ‘ Fortitudo Ejus Rho- 
dum Tenuit.’ Vel apud Geliot. p. 54, Fuuce, Enfonce, 
Romps, Tout. Hac autem cruce assumta dimissum fuisse 
vetus Ge?yjia, quod fuerit nigra aquila rostro et membris 
rubeis in auro, demonstrande ex Imperatoribus Saxonicis 
origini. Verum Celeberr, Sam. Guichenon commentum 
refutavit, cui Brianvillius, p. 70, acquiescit. Conf. C. 
Franc Menestrier,” &c. &c. 

I have not Brianville at hand, but the quota- 
tion from Menétrier is as follows: — 

“Les Armoiries de Savoye, qui sont de gueulles a la 
Croix d’Argent, ont aussi donné occasion & une fable du 
siége de Rhodes, que l’on a dit qu’Amedée le Grand avoit 
fait lever avec ses Troupes, et qu’apres une action si 
glorieuse, les Chevaliers de Rhodes le pritrent de prendre 
leurs Armoiries. Guichenon a refuté cette fable en son 
Histoire G: néalogique de la Maison Royale de Savoye, 
mais il n’a pas donné l'occasion de cette Armoirie qui est 
celle du Piedmont, de la République de Florence, aussi 
bien que de la Savoye. C’est la Devise de Saint Jean 
Baptiste, comme la Croix de gueulles sur argent est celle 
de Saint George.” 

He then goes on to show that all Lombardy 
was under the protection of S. John the Baptist : 

“Les anciennes Armoiries de Savoye estoient I’Aigle, 
parceque la Savoye estoit un Fief Impérial, mais depuis 
que les Comtes de Savoye furent maistres du Piedmont, 
ils prirent la Croix de Saint Jean Baptiste, qui est la 
devise du Piedmont, et deslors elle devint l’armoirie de 
Savoye..... Cette conformité d’Armoiries de la Croix 
blanche sur gueulles avec celle des Chevaliers de Saint 


Jean de Jérusalem, qui la portent pour la mesme raison, a 


donné lieu & la fable de Rhodes, parceque cette croix se 
nommoit la Croix de Rhodes, comme celle de leur man- 
teau se nomme Croix de Malte, depuis que ces Chevaliers 
sont establis dans l’Isle de Malte.”—Recherches du Blason, 
pp. 129—132 (Paris, 1673). 


In Menétrier’s other work, Z’ Art du Blason 


justifié (Lyon, 1661), he also alludes to this old 


fable, which Le Labourer had given in his work, 
Les Origines des Armoiries, and shows how it was 
refuted by the tomb of Thomas de Savoye in the 
town of Aosta. He cites a passage from P. Monod, 
the historian of Savoy, which is of interest, and is 
as follows :— 

“ Quant a la devise de rERT, il est tres asseuré, qu’elle 
n’a esté inventée du Comte Vert, et beaucoup moins a 
occasion de la prise de Rhodes, puisque Thomas de 
Savoye, Prince de la Morée, and d’Achaie, pere d’Amé le 
Grand, la portoit desia, comme on voia en sonsépulchre a 
la ville d’Aouste, ott le chien, qui est & ses pieds a un collier 
fait aux lacs, que nous appellons de Savoye, dans le equel 
sont les mesmes lettres, en mesme forme Gothique qu’elles 
sont dans l’ordre, et du collier pend dans un escu la croix 
pleine de Savoye, qui fut retenué d’Amé son fils, et trans- 
mise par luy 4 ses descendans, veuque les premiers Comtes 
avoient porté l’aigle. Le dit Thomas, comme Cadet, avoit 
pris la croix portée par les meilleures villes du Piedmont, 
qui luy estoit échi en partage, et non la Maurienne, 
comme dit Pingon .. . . Quant & la significacion du mot 
FERT, je la tien naturelle, et crois que la Comte Vert s’en 
voulut servir, non seulement parceque c’estoit un mot 
de devise ancien en sa maison, mais aussi pour mémoire 
du collier honteux qu'il fit porter au Marquis de Saluces.” 

A meaning which has sometimes been given to 
the word Fert is, “ Frappez, Rompez, Entrez, 
Tout,” but I think from the above we may fairly 
conclude that the devise consisted of a single 
word, and not of four initial letters. 

The United Order of St. Maurice and St. Laza- 
rus is not only “ occasionally heard of,” but is 
frequently conferred by the King of Italy at the 
present day. Joun Woopwarpb. 


St. Mary’s Parsonage, Montrose. 
ISLE, AISLE, OR AILE. 
(3'4 8, ix. 350.) 


These words in their orthography and application 
form a very curious subject of inquiry, which is 
by no means exhausted. The following remarks 
may perhaps contribute in some small des gree to its 
elucidation. 

Great confusion frequently arises from mixing 

up together words which have some apparent re- 
semblance, but the derivation of which is from an 
entirely diffe rent source. Island, Isle, and Aisle, 
have nothing in common in their parentage. They 
are not even cousins-german, Island is a word of 
pure Anglo-Saxon origin, which has Frenchified 
itself, and introduced the letter s without any 
authority whatever. Its original form was Ea- 
land, or Ig-land (water-land), as in the following 
passage from King Alfred's translation of Bede’s 
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History :—*“ Breoton is garsecges ealand thet wees 
ingeara Albion haten.” “ Briton is an island of 
the sea, that was formerly called Albion.” After 
undergoing many changes in its orthography, it 
settled down into iand, and so continued to be 
spelled up to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In Sherwood’s English and French Dic- 
tionary, published in 1650, the word is spelled in 
both ways. At that time the French still retained 
the s in ésle, but as they discarded it, the English, 
from a fancied connexion with the French and 
Latin, introduced the s into island. 

Isle, aisle, or aile, as applied to church architec- 
ture: your correspondent, W.C. B., suggests that 
aile may possibly be derived from @z/, but natu- 
rally asks the question, “ Why then does « ap- 
pear?” This introduction of s into the word 
seems to have puzzled Johnson, who could only 


account for it as a i assuming the word | 


to be derived from the French, aile. Richardson 
makes no attempt at explanation. 

That aisle, in its architectural application, is 
ultimately traceable to Latin, a/a, is unquestion- 
able, at the same time it can be shown that the 
letter s has been introduced in a perfectly legitimate 
manner. The term ala is applied by Vitruvius to 
the aisles or corridors extending round the atrium 
or hall in Roman houses, as we now find them in 
the Pompeiian remains, He lays down the propor- 
tions as not very dissimilar from the aisles in a 
medisval church. ‘“ Aiis dextra ac sinistra lati- 


tudo, cum sit atrii longitudo ab triginta pedibus | 
uadraginta, ex tertia parte ejus consti- | 


ad pedes 
tuatur.” he Roman basilica was formed with 
ale, or side aisles, and the term was continued 
when Christian churches were built on the same 
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model. Gervase, describing Canterbury Cathedral, | 


A.D. 1174, speaks of an inclosure which “corpus 
ecclesiz & suis lateribus que ale vocantur divide- 


bat.” In the tendency to diminutives which | 


characterised the low Latin dialect, avilla was 
substituted for ala, and this again was corrupted 
into ascella. Gregory of Tours, in the sixth cen- 
tury, describing the church at Clermont, speaks 
of it as “ habens ab utroque latere ascellas eleganti 
constructas opere.” 

Ascella, in French, took the form of aisselle, 
which is still preserved in the sense of armpit, but 
as applied to the church has been shortened into 
aisle and aile. The latter form has always existed 
as the direct representative of ala, wing, so that it 
may be said the other has merged into it. The 
introduction of s into the English word aisle is 
thus accounted for. Ai/e is seldom used in modern 
French in the sense of English aisle, bas-cété, or 
collateral, have almost entirely superseded it. (See 
Viollet le Duc, Dictionnaire Raisonné: and De 
Caumont, Rudiment d Archéologie.) 

J. A. P. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 
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NEED FIRE. 
(3" 8, ix. 263, 354.) 
The statement that — 


“On the whole, the great distinguishing difference be- 
tween the Bale-fire and the Beacon-fire was, that the first 
was lighted at fixed and periodically recurring times, the 
latter on occasion of emergency, such as sudden hostile 
raid or invasion, or the like "— 





is exactly the reverse of the truth. 

The beacon was a heap of stones, which served 
as a guide to navigators and others; a fire being 
regularly lighted on its top at night before modern 
light-houses were invented. The bale-fire,on the 
other hand, was the signal of a raid or invasion. 
That this latter statement is correct is proved by 
an Act passed in a Parliament of James IL., held 
at Stirling on Oct. 13, 1455. I have before me, as 
I write, the folio copy of the Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland, published by the Royal Com- 
mission in 1814, in which this statute will be 
found on p. 44 of vol. ii. As this, however, is not 
easy to reproduce without types specially cast to 
represent the contractions, [ quote from the vo- 
lume of Scots’ Acts, published at Edinburgh in 
March, 1683, the text being verbatim the same in 
both : — 

“Ttem, it is seen speedeful that there be coist maid at 
the East passage betwixt Roxburgh and Berwick. And 
that it be walked (watched) at certain fuirds (fords), the 
quhilkes if mister (muster) be shall make taikenings 
(tokens) be builes burning and fyre. In the first, a bail to 
be made at Hume, be the walkers at that fuird, quhair it 
may be seene at Hume, And als that the samin persones 
may come to Hume, in proper persons, and their bailes be 
maid in this maner—Ane Baile is warning of their cum- 
ming, quhat power that ever they bee of ; twa bailes to- 
gidder at anis, they are cumming indeed ; four bailes ilk 
ane beside either and all at anis as four candelles, suith- 
fast knowledge that they are of a great power,” &c. 

Jamieson certainly defines bail as a “ flame or 
blaze of whatever kind, or for what purpose so- 
ever ;” but the quotations he gives do not sup- 
port his definition—er grege, that from “ Christ 
Kirk of the Green ”— 

“ And brane wode, byrnt in dailis,” 


On the contrary, it decidedly shows that the wood 
was bound up in faggots. 

I believe that Beacon, Bale-fire, and Need-fire, 
were constantly used to signify the same thing. 
Sir Walter Scott, although he may often have 
sinned against historical accuracy, is always strictly 
correct in his border phrases; and the following 
passages, from his Lay of the Last Minstrel, clearly 
show that the words were interchangeable : — 

“Why watch these warriors armed by night ? 

They watch . ‘ , , ° ° 
To see St. George’s red cross streaming, 
To see the midnight beacon gleaming.” 

Canto 1. st. 6. 


“ Is yon the star o’er Penchryst Pen, 
That rises slowly to her ken, 
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And spreading broad its wavering light, 
Shakes its loose tresses on the night ? 
Is yon red glare the western star ? 
O, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war.”—Canto ut, st. 25. 
“On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, 
And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire.” 
St. 27. 
(Note. “ Bale, Beacon-faggot.”) 
“The ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand.”—St. 29. 
(Note. * Ne d-fire, beacon.” ) 
Of course it is needless to point out that the page 
could have no need to resort to the primitive plan 
of rubbing two sticks together to procure a light. 
One more quotation from the opening lines of 
the next canto, and I am done : — 
“Sweet Teviot, on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale-fires blaze no more.” 
Grorce Vere Irvine. 


We are much indebted to A. for the light he 
has thrown on the origin of the several kinds of fire 
noticed in the papers above referred to. But how- 
ever correct he may be in the distinctions drawn 
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And soon a score of fires, I ween, 
From heights and hill and cliff were seen 
Each with warlike tidings fraught,” &c. 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto 11., 
stanzas 25, 27, 20. 
In a note on stanza 27, Sir Walter adds : — 
“The border beacons from their number and position 
formed a sort of telegraphic communication with Edin- 
burgh. The Act of Parliament of 1448, cap. 48, directs 
that one bale or faggot shall be warning of the approach 
of the English in any manner, two bales, that they are 
coming indeed ; four bales blazing beside each other, that 
the enemy are in great force. . . . . These beacons 
(at least in latter times) were ‘a long and strong tree set 
up, with a long iron pole across the head of it, and an 
iron brander fixed on a stalk in the middle of it, for hold- 
ing a tar-barrel.’”"—Stevenson’s [istory, vol. ii. p. 701. 


W. E. 


“ ANNALS oF YorksHIRE:” Ilenry Scorog- 
DER (5"¢ §. ix. 405.)— Your correspondent says 


' that Schroeder's qualifications as a poet may be 


between them etymologically, no such difference | 


was recognised in common parlance, at least, not 
on the Borders. Bale-fire is constantly used as 
synonymous with Beacon in the old Scotch acts of 


parliament (as observed in my former communica- | 
tion) when providing for the regulation and de- | 


fence of the fords across the Tweed. The lines 
quoted in the same paper from Sir Walter Scott— 
no mean authority on matters connected with 
Border antiquities—show that he considered the 
term Bale-fire to denote a warning of sudden hos- 
tile invasion, to which I may add other instances 
from the same poem: — 
“Ts yon the star, o’er Penchryst Pen, 

That rises slowly to her ken, 

And spreading broad its wavering light, 

Shakes its loose tresses on the night ? 

Is von red glare the western star ? 


” 


O, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war! 
Further on, the Seneschal of Branksome Castle, 
in summoning the garrison to prepare for attack, 
continues — 
“*On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, 
And three are kindling on Priesthaughswire ; 
Ride out, ride out, 
The foe to scout! 


Ye need not send to Liddesdale, 
For when they see the blazing bale 
Elliots and Armstrongs never fail. 


Young Gilbert, let our beccon blaze 
Our kin and clan and friends to raise.” 


The ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awaked the need-fre’s slumbering brand, 
And ruddy blushed the heaven ; 
For a sheet of flame from the turret high, 
Waved like a blood-flag to the sky, 
All flaring and uneven; 


judged of by some pieces which are still extant, 
and which once enjoyed a great popularity. 
Amongst others, “If you ask where I come from, 
I say the Fellside.” 

If by this reference is intended to be made to 
the old Cumberland song of “Croglin Watty,’ 
the first line of which runs thus — 

“If ve ax where I come frae, I say the fell seyde,” 
your correspondent is mistaken in ascribing it to 
the authorship of Schroeder. It was written by 
Robert Anderson, of Carlisle. CAMBRIAN. 


PopvuLATIoN OF ANCIENT Rome (3"¢S. ix. 431.) 
This question is fully discussed in Gibbon, ch. 
xxxi. vol. vy. p. 275, of Milman’s edition. It may 
sound pected o to the modern Londoner that Gib- 
bon in assigning 12,000,000 for the population of 
Rome under Theodosius, should add — 

“A number which cannot be thought excessive for the 
capital of a mighty empire, though it exceeds the popu- 
lousness of the greatest cities of modern Europe.” 

See the article “De Censura et Censu” in vol. 
iii. of Lipsius, edit. 1675; and Vossius, De Ant/- 
qua Rome Magnitudine in Grevius’ Thesaurus, 
vol. iv. IGNATIUS. 


Marruew C. Wrarr’s MonuMENT oF GEORGE 
III. (3"4 8. ix. 413.) — The etching of a triumphal 
car drawn by four horses, and occupied by a 
royal personage, as described by W. P., is Mat- 
thew Cotes Wyatt's original design for the public 
monument to King George III., which was after- 
wards reduced to the single horse, bearing the 
deceased monarch upon his back, which now 
stands between Cockspur Street and Pall Mall 
East. 

In the Handbook for London (1849, p. 222) 
it is stated that this statue was erected in 1837: 
it was, however, finished and opened to public 
view on August 3 in the previous year. See an 
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account of the ceremonial and various other parti- 
culars in the Gentleman's Magazine for Sept. 1836, 
. 306, accompanied by a copy of the proposed 
inscription (an encomium in English of considera- 
ble length), which was never added. A wood 
engraving of the original design (copied probably 
from the etching mentioned by W. P.) will be 
found in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 
1822, p. 268. This elaborate composition was 
necessarily abandoned from a failure of adequate 
subscriptions. For the present statue Mr. Wyatt 
received 4000/. J.G.N, 
The “ spirited etching ” of the car described by 
W. P., and rightly ascribed to the late Mr. Mat- 
thew Wyatt, was the original design for a quad- 
riga, with the king, to surmount Mr. Decimus 
Burton’s arch at Hyde Park Corner, upon which 
the much-criticised equestrian statue of the Duke 
of Wellington (by the same artist) has been 
placed. It was suggested at the table of Mr. Jer- 
dan at Brompton whilst the arch was building, 


Last Execution FoR ATTEMPTED MURDER 
(3"¢ S, ix. 412.) — A Constant Reaper will find 
the information he seeks in the Report of the Capi- 
tal Punishment Commission, published this year, 
p. 650. The last case was that of Martin Doyle, 
aged twenty-six, who was executed at Chester 
for an attempt to murder a woman with whom he 
cohabited; having broken her head in a brutal 
manner with a stone. This execution was in 1861. 
The judicial statistics state : — 

“ This, the last execution which will take place where 


| murder has not been accomplished, is the only case that 


and the idea much approved by the architect. | 


How it came to have its present substitute is a 
long story, and hardly worth telling. : 


Rive (3™ 8. ix. 431.) —I remember as a boy 
having a ring in my share of a Michaelmas apple- 
pie in Ireland, and being then of the mature age 
of thirteen and a half, I was informed that I would 
be married within a twelvemonth ; but I was not. 
I suppose a ring in a cake serves the same purpose. 

‘ 


r 


Tue ScnHootmen (3" S. ix. 431.)—On this sub- 

ject a great deal has been written by German 
authors, but in the following Mr. Coopgr will 
find able sketches of the scholastic philosophy, 
and its chief exponents : — ‘ 
. Hallam, Mid. Ages, ch. ix. p.2.; 8. Turner, Mid. 
Ages, vol. iv. ch. x. xi. xii. ; Teonden in Encyel. 
Metrop.; the celebrated article in liii. of Edin. 
Rev.; Berington, Lit. Hist. Mid. Ages, 4to, 1814. 

Of special works : J. Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos., 


has occurred for one-and-twenty years, in which the ex- 
treme penalty of the law has been inflicted for any crime 
but murder.” 

Full particulars will be found in the Judicial 
Statistics for 1861. T. B. 


The last execution for attempted murder was, 
if I mistake not, that of Martin Doyle; who was 
hanged at Chester on the 27th of August, 1861, 
for “ wounding with intent to murder” one Jane 
Brogine. By the “Criminal Law Consolidation 
and Amendment Acts” (24 & 25 Vict. c. 100, 
s. 11), the punishment for this offence is now (at 
the discretion of the court) either penal servitude 
for life, or for any term not less than three years, 
or imprisonment for any term not exceeding two 


| years, with or without hard labour, and with or 


without solitary confinement. It is not a little 


| singular that this Act was actually already passed 


| before Doyle was put upon his trial. 


Unfortu- 
nately for the prisoner—though not perhaps un- 


| fortunately as far as the strict requirements of 


6 vols., Lips., 1767, is the one used by Hallam; | 


Victor Cousin, Phil. Schol., Bruxelles, 1840; Hau- 
réau, De la Phil. Scolas., 2 yols., 1850; Morin, 
Dict. de la Philos, Schol., §c., publié par Abbé 
Migne, 2 vols., 1856; Ritter, History of Philoso- 
phy, 4 vols., Ox., 1837-47; Rousselot, Etudes 
sur la Phil. dans le moyen dge, 3 vols., 1840; Ten- 
nemann, Geschichte der Phil., 11 vols., Lips., 1798 ; 
or as Manuel del Histoire de Phil., reduced by Victor 
Cousin to two vols., Bruxelles, 1836. The work 
of Remusat, S. Anselme de Cantorbery, 1853, is in- 
teresting. Hallam, I see, alludes to Buhle, Ge- 
schichte der Phil, Gottingen, 1800, which is not 
translated, I believe. To the splendid edition of 
Thos, Aquinas (Venice, 28 vols., 1775 . . . 88) are 
refixed able dissertations, and a life by Echard. 
See also Erigena (J. Scotus), edit. Migne, 1853. 
Ie@nATIUs. 


justice were concerned, for his crime was marked 
™ features of peculiar atrocity — the Act did not 
come into operation until the first day of Novem- 
ber following. J. B. SHaw, M.A. 

The Portico, Manchester. 

The following information will enable the querist 
to ascertain what he wishes to know. Although 
I was engaged as counsel in the case, I have no 
recollection or memorandum of the exact date. 
Martin Doyle was tried and convicted at Chester 
for a brutal attack upon a woman, with intent to 
murder her. The woman had lived with him 
some time. They were on a journey together, 
tramping to the harvest, on the Staffordshire 
border of the county, going to Talk o’ the Hill. 
The woman fell asleep by the road side, with 
her head on Martin Doyle’s lap. He was jealous 
of her. He laid her head softly on the ground, 
and pounded her to death (as he thought) with a 
large stone. To make sure, he came back a second 
time and pounded her again. He was executed 
without respite, although the act of parliament 
making the offence no longer capital, had at the 
time of his conviction been passed, but had not 
yet come into operation. H. L. 


Tuer Moon (3" 8. ix. 412.)— Your correspon- 
dent’s difficulty seems due rather té@ a want of 
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familiarity with the laws of optics than of astro- 
nomy. It is a law of optics that a body, to be 
visible at all, must either be self-luminous, or 
capable of reflecting light: so that the earth, 
though it may not seem to shine with metallic 
lustre to an eye placed close to it, nevertheless 
reflects such floods of light as would make it seem 
very lustrous to an eye placed so as to be able to 
see it all at once. The sea in particular must 
seem very bright. The appearance known as the 
“old moon in the young one’s arms,” ¢. e. the 
visibility of the dark portion of the moon when it 
is very new is supposed to be due to earth-shine. 
That the moon shines by reflected light is obvious, 
from observation of eclipses of it. In an eclipse, 
the source of its illumination is cut off by the 
interposition of the opaque earth. But the lustre 
of the moon, as compared with that of the sun, is 
slight indeed, amounting scarcely to a 300,000th 
part of it; and its brightness is oaly very notice- 
able when the sunlight is quite lost, and when it 
is enhanced in appearance by the darkness of the 
sky round it. It were easy to fill many pages on so 
interesting a subject, but your correspondent will 
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probably be satisfied by references to popular | 


works. See Lardner’s Popular Astronomy, chap. v. ; 
ditto, 2nd.Series, chap. i., on the “Theories of 
Light ;” Milner’s Gallery of Nature, especially 
pp. 77, 88, which are most excellent. 


Or, if he | 


wishes for something more scientific, let him con- | 
sult Mrs. Somerville’s Connection of the Physical | 


Sciences, especially p. 409, where the true law of 
illumination is explained, viz. that the illuminat- 
ing power of any surface is proportional to its 
extent, and decreases inversely as the square of 
the distance: so that one reason for the moon’s 
brightness is its nearness. 
WaALter W. SKEAT. 
Movuryiné Croaxs (3" 8. ix. 320.) —Mr. Don- 
son has not taken into consideration that an out- 
fit for the style of funeral which requires cloaks 
is not kept in Preston. The undertaker’s black 
horses, harness, &c., must be got from Liverpool 
or Manchester by those who desire to make that 
kind of display at a relative’s funeral. se 


Tue Rennie Famity (3 §, viii. 10, 538.) — 
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Captain Rennie by the acquisition of other neigh- 
houring lands. As Iam interested in the same 
family, 1 should be happy to communicate with 
F. M.8., if he can throw any more light on its 
history. My address is known at the office of 
“N. & Q.” W. E. 
Herarpic (3'4 8, ix. 238, 421.) — Allow me to 
thank F. J. J. for his notice of my question, and 
for his reference to “‘Gregson’s Fragments,” a 
book which unfortunately is not within my pre- 
sent reach. That reference, however, hardly sup- 
plies the answer to my query. The arms of Carew, 
Or, 3 lions passant in pale sab. are very different 
from those whose owner I wish to find, viz., per 
pale or and sa. 3 lions rampant counterchanged. 
The marriage with an heiress of Norreys (a junior 
branch probably) indicated by that coat being 
borne in pretence, must have taken place long 
since the days of Henry VIII. The identification 
of the coat above referred to would probably help 
to settle the date. CRrowpDown. 
Works on Aterers (3° S. ix. 414.)—1. Con- 
quest and Colonization of Africa, reprinted from 
The Times, 12mo, 1860; 2. Davies, Algiers in 
1857, its Accessibility, Climate, Resources, §c., 
crown 8yo, 1858; 3. Sainte-Marie (Comte), Visit 
to French Possessions in Africa, post 8vo, 1846. 
I@NATIVS. 
THe Worp “ But” (3" S, ix. 321, 419.)—May 
I add a postscript to my former reply, as I now 
see it was so briefly put as to be somewhat liable 
to misconstruction? In saying that “who but he” 
is wrong, I meant only that whenever but is con- 


- | sidered as a preposition, it should, like all other 


prepositions, be followed by an oblique case ; and 
this is the better plan, as we can then use the 


| phrase in any order: — “who but him went,” or 


| “who went but him,” or “ but him, who went,’” 


without any ambiguity. Yet, doubtless, usage 
also sanctions the other form of expression, which, 
though idiomatic, seems to me incomplete, and 
only explicable by making but a conjunction, and 


| supposing an ellipsis of the verb. Special instances 


I am now able to supply F. M. S. with the in- 


formation he asks for regarding the Rennie family. 
The Melville estate was purchased by Captain 
David Rennie, in the year 1760. On his death, 
which took place at Melville Castle on Nov. 17, 
1764, the property was divided between his two 
daughters, who became, in the phraseology of 


c > . 
are often wrong; the very first I found was in 


the ballad of “Edward, Edward,” where are the 
lines — 
“O, I hae killed my hawk sae gude, 
And I hae nae mair but he, 0!” 
which is indefensible on any theory, and was of 


| course caused by the want of a rhyme to “ye, O!” 


With respect to Horne Tooke’s theory, as given 
by Ianatrus, and followed by Richardson, it 


| should be noted that even if Ju¢ were the impe- 


Scotch law, his heirs portioners. The eldest, Eliza- | 


beth, married Henry Dundas, the first Viscount 
Melville, whilst Janet, the second, became the 
wife of Baron Cockburn of Cockpen. In 1773 
Lord Melville purchased Mrs. Cockburn’s moiety, 
and afterwards added to the original estate of 


rative mood of détan, it would still be bit, not 
bit; so that the distinction would have to be 
made between bit and bit, not between bit and 
bit; for the verb is bétan, not botan, and the ac- 
cent (too often neglected) makes all the difference 
between boot and bét, This is why I prefer the 
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simpler supposition that “ but” is simply the | 


A. 5. biitan, which was a conjunction quite as 
often asa preposition. It seems true, however, 
that in the one special sense of yet, however, it 
does not occur very early, for its place was often 
supplied by ac, and its use in this sense only be- 
came more frequent as the word ac became more 
obsolete. Water W. SKEAT. 
Tue Ree or tur Roap (3S, ix. 296, 443.) 
In Belgium, Germany, and most parts of Switzer- 
land, the French rule of the road prevails. In the 
cantons of Switzerland next Italy, and in Italy 


itself, they drive and ride as in England, passing | 


right-arm to right-arm. 


Walkers pass left-arm | 


to left-arm, with the obvious reason of preventing | 


umbrellas or whatever they carry in the right 


hand from dashing. Cricketers sometimes in mak- | 


ing runs forget this, especially as it is more natural 
to keep the side they start from—the left of their 
own wicket; but I have seen a collision of bats, 
and sometimes of bodies (more haste worse speed ) 
the result. 
walkers, riders, and‘drivers, is, I think, the best: 
all should pass meeting left-arm to left-arm, and 


The French plan of one rule for | 


and Luther illustrates from it the subjection of Abel to 
his brother Cain. M. M. Grimm trace out several other 
proverbial allusions even in the Scandinavian traditions. 
And lastly, the story is in the Neapolitan ‘ Pentamerone,” 
under the title of ‘ Cenerentola.’ ” 

Our popular nursery tales are very ancient, and 
it is probable that many of them are of Teutonic 
origin. The English stories of Tom Thumb, Tom- 
a-lyn, Tamlane, Tommel-finger, §c., all refer to 
the same mystic personage, who is of Scandina- 
vian descent, and figures in as many different 
characters in the legends of the North. The ad- 
ventures of Jack the Giant Killer may be traced 
in the fictions of the Edda. At one time he is 
Thor; at another, he robes himself in the coat 
which renders him invisible, and which is the 
cloud-cloak belonging to King Alberich, and the 
other dwarfs of Teutonic romance ; and at another, 
he wears the shoes of swiftness, in which Loke 
escaped from Valhalla. 

For full information on the subject of our nur- 


| Sery romance, your correspondent may consult an 


overtaking by the left. The English rule certainly | 


leaves the whip arm free to a coachman who has 
passengers on his driving-box, and enables him to 
look at his wheels, which no one worth calling a 
coachman ever does; and a coachman’s place is 
et gr! in the middle, not on either side of his 
20x, and in advance and clear of his passengers on 
either hand. Our plan has further the disadvant- 
age of an exception, which the heels of a bad 
horse will very forcibly impress on any one who, 
riding or driving, meets or passes him in the usual 


manner, and gets the benefit of a “lash-out’’ on | ~ - = = 
y _~ | tions of the designation Yeoman, has made quota- 


the knee or panels for his forgetfulness. There is 
nothing like a “ rule absolute.” X. C. 

Scotcn Provers (3'S,. ix. 13.)—The general 
idea attached to this proverb by the citizens of 
dear old Bon Accord, when I lived among them, 
seemed to be “ He who will go to law must go to 
law,” —the Burgh Insignis of Cupar, co. Fife, 
being the seat of the law business of the county. 

IGNATIUS. 

Enetisn Porvtar Tatrs (3 8S. ix. 411.) —I 
have now before me the beautiful old German 
tale of “ Ashputtel” in English. 
man Popular Stories, translated from the ‘ Kinder 
und Hausmiirchen,’ collected by M. M. Grimm, from 
oral tradition,” 2 vols. 1824-6. 
believe, now rather scarce, I will quote a passage 
from the notes : — 

“ Ashputtel, ‘Aschen-puttel.’ Several versions of this 
story are current in Hesse and Zwehrn, and it is one of 
the most universal currency. We understand that it is 
popular among the Welsh, as it is also among the Poles ; 
and Schottky found it among the Servian fables. Rollen- 
hagen, in his ‘ Froschmiiuseler’ (a satire of the sixteenth 
century), speaks of the tale of the despised Aschen-pissel ; 


admirable article in the Quarterly Review, vol. xxi. 
(“ Antiquities of Nursery Literature”), and the 
notes to German Popular Stories mentioned above. 
Many of the editions of the old nursery tales 
which issue from the press at the present day are 
grossly incorrect. In the attempt to modernize 
them, they are spoilt; and it is often difficult 
to recognise the Jack the Giant Killer and Jack 
and the Bean Stalk of our childhood in the gar- 
bled form in which they now appear. Ignorant 
editors are not likely to improve en. 
H. P. D. 
Henry VIL axp tHe Eart or Oxrorp (34 
S. ix. 433, 434.) — Dr. Hany, in his illustra- 


tions from Spelman, Lingard, and Hallam, which 
convert a well-known historical anecdote into 


| two—of different parties and different dates. In 


It is in “ Gere | 


As the book is, I | 


the quotation from Spelman, the parties are 
Henry VII. and the Earl of Oxford; in that from 
Lingard, Henry VIII. and the Earl of Essex. In 
the appended note, Essex is stated to have been 


| fined ten thousand pounds; and the Earl of Ox- 


ford “according to Hallam,” fifteen thousand 
pounds. 

Lingard is correctly quoted as stating : — 

“That nobleman (the Earl of Essex) on one occasion 
had entertained the King at his castle of Henning- 
ham,” &e. 

But this was a slip of Dr. Lingard’s pen, which 
is I find remaining in his third edition, 1825, v. 
458; but it is corrected in the fifth, 1849, iv. 337. 
Henningham is only another name for Hedingham, 
and Castle Hedingham is the great stronghold of 
the Earls of Oxford, situated in the county of 
Essex —whence probably the mistaken introduc- 
tion of the name of an Earl of Essex. 

Hallam also is guilty of the inadvertence of 
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exaggerating the fine, already (as Dr. Lingard 
remarks) “almost incredible,” from fifteen thou- 
sand marks (or 10,000/. as correctly translated by 
Lingard) into fifteen thousand pounds. 

“ The Earl of Oxford compounded, by the payment of 
15,000 pounds, for the penalties he had incurred by keep- 
ing retainers in livery: a practice mischievous and 
illegal, but too customary to have been punished before 
this reign (Henry VII.).” — Constilutional History, 1829, 

One is here tempted to ask, was Hallam really 
correct in this remark? Had all the previous 
legislation against retainers and liveries been al- 
lowed to remain ever a dead letter upon the 
statute book ? 

The anecdote (which is further familiar from 
being related at length by Hume) is originally 
told as a traditional “report,” in Lord Bacon's 


“ point-blank assertions” about facts of which I 
know nothing! I may add that this previous 
attempt of the unfortunate Doctor—the “ point- 
blank assertions,” of Moore (who doubtless did 
know a good deal about the facts) — the early 
death —the evidently suspicious circumstances 
valling for an inquest—taking the verdict of the 
latter, quant. val. —leave little difficulty in the 
formation of an opinion as to the real facts of the 
ase, Wiriiam Bates. 

Birmingham, 

QvoratTions (3 S, ix. 413, 452.)—I should think 
Gilfillan may mean that the idea of the line — 
* You scarce can see the grass for flowers ”— 


is borrowed from an old author; though, if this 


| is all, it seems hard that Tennyson should not 


| have been credited with 


Life and Reign of Henry VII. ; and Lingard in- | 


troduces it, not unreasonably, with the remark, 
* If we may credit a story related by Bacon.” 

At any event, it belongs to Henry VII. and 
the Earl of Oxford, not to Henry VIII., nor an 
Karl of Essex. J.G. N. 


Dr. Potrpori (3° 8. ix. 345, 395.) —It never 
occurred to me that, when I sought to do some 
justice to the memory of a forgotten author — of 
foreign name, descent, and connections, and who 
had been in his grave for nearly half a century— 
I might haply “gall the ribs” of some living 
relative. Yet so it is; and I can only express 
the regret I feel if I have, in any degree, wounded 
the susceptibilities of one of whom the unfortunate 
Polidori would, if he had lived, been the uncle, 
and who now steps forward to confirm the greater 
part of my inferential biography of his deceased 
relative. Looking upon the author of The Vam- 
pire as one of the Byronian asteroids, I simply 
sought to focusize, as it were, the scattered state- 
ments in the notices of Moore; and I stated dis- 
tinctly, in commencement, that all that I had 
succeeded in learning of him was gained from this 
source, and his own published writings. Thus, 
Mr. Rossetti ought not to have implied that I 
had been guilty of “precipitancy” in making 
“point-blank assertions about suicide,” since the 


statement — as Mr. Rossetti should not at this | 


time of day require to be informed—has already 
been before the public for nearly forty years, and 
the terms in which the assertion is made leave 
no room for doubt as to their meaning. The 
passage on which I based my statement is as 
tollows : — 

“ With this prospect, which he considered nothing less 
than ruin, before his eyes, the poor young man was it 
seems on the point of committing that fatal act which 
two or three years afterwards he actually did perpetrate. 
Retiring to his room, he had already drawn forth the 
poison from the medicine chest,” &c. — Moore's Life of 
Lord Byron, 8vo, 1838, p. 158. 


So much for my “precipitancy” in making 


| “old writer” 


sufficient invention to 
have been able to produce it. Very likely the 
was Chaucer, for the following 
quotation from the Prologue to the legend of 
“Good Women,” comes near it : — 

“ Upon the small, softe, swete gras, 

That was with floures swete embrouded all ;"— 
and I daresay a passage may be found which is 
closer still, for Dan Chaucer delighted in daisies 
above all things, and laments concerning them, 
saying : — 

“ Alas, that I ne had English rime, or prose 

Suffisaunt this floure to praise aright.” 

I quote from Tyrwhitt’s edit. pp. 411 and 410. 
Water W. SKEAT. 
Your correspondent T. W. W. will find the 
lines he asks for in Walter Savage Landor’s Gebir. 
The passage is as follows : — 
* And I have sinuous shells of pearly hue ; 

Shake one, and it awakens, then apply 

Its polished lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 

These lines, of course, remind one of Words- 
worth’s exceedingly fine ones on a similar subject 


| in the fourth book of the Excursion : — 


“ T have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell,” &c. 
JoNATHAN Bovcuter. 


[We are indebted to several other correspondents fos 
similar replies.—Ep. | 


Misceellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Printed Broadsides in the Pos- 
sesston of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Com- 
piled by Robert Lemon, Esq., F.S.A. (Printed by the 
Society.) 

In the year 1756 the Society of Antiquaries purchased 


| two folio volumes of Proclamations, extending from Ed- 


ward IV. to James I., which had formerly been the pro- 
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perty of Martin Folkes, their late President. These were 
no doubt one of the collections formed by Humphrey 
Dyson, and their purchase by the Society led to an act of 
conspicuous liberality on the part of the well-known 
Thomas Holles of Lincoln’s Inn, who, through Professor 
Ward, who had been his tutor, presented “a large and 
curious Collection of State and other Papers from the 
time of Henry VIII. to Charles II. inclusive, in twelve 
volumes, folio, purchased by him, 23rd January, 1756, in 
one lot, No. 941, at the sale of books belonging to Mr. 
Charles Davis, Bookseller in Holborn, deceased, in order 
to complete the set of Proclamations which he understood 
was purchased for the Society some time since by Dr. 
Gifford, and of which valuable collection he judged this 
was originally a part.” In 1852 the binding of these 
fourteen volumes, and the condition of many of the papers 
themselves, were found to require attention; and it was 
eventually decided to divide them into two separate col- 
lections. The Proclamations, one of the most valuable 
Collections known to be in existence, and which had been 
greatly enriched by the liberality of the late William 
Salt, Esq., F.S.A., were thrown into one independent 
series, and the Broadsides, including the Ballads, and 
which had, in like manner, been enriched by the contri- 
butions of the late Prince Consort, and several other 
Fellows and Friends of the Society into another. This 
task was undertaken by Mr. Lemon, who in his zeal for 
the service of the Society, compiled Catalogues both of 
the Proclamations and of the Broadsides. This latter is 
now before us; and we congratulate the Fellows on the 
appearance of a volume of so much interest and curiosity. 
The papers included under the general title of Broadsides 
are of very varied character. Among them are many 
curious Grants of Indulgences and other ecclesiastical 
privileges; Ballads and other Compositions in verse, | 
which many will consider among the most remarkable | 
features of the Collection, and which furnished materials 
both to Percy and Warton. But the Miscellaneous part 
of the Collection, for its illustration of popular manners 
and feeling on the one hand, and of our history and 
biography on the other, is deserving of special attention. 
rhe book is one most creditable to Mr. Lemon and to the 
Society, and we hope will be received with such general 
satisfaction as to induce the authorities at Somerset House | 
to follow it up with the CaTaALoGuE or Proc .ama- | 
TIONS, 


The Annual Register, A Review of Public Events at 
Home and Abroad for the Year 1865, New Series. | 
(Rivingtons.) 

We congratulate Messrs. Rivington not only on the 
care and ability which are displayed in the preparation of 
this the third volume of their New Series of The Annual | 
Register, but also on the early period at which they have | 
succeeded in producing it. When we look at the mass of 
useful information it contains, the excellency of its ar- 
rangement, and its valuable Index, we cannot doubt that 
this New Series will attain, if not exceed, the deserved 
popularity of its predecessors, 


A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Living Painters and Engravers. Forming a Supplement | 
to Bryan's * Di: tionary of Painters and Engrave rs,” as 
edited by George Stanley. By He nry Ottle v. ( Bohn.) 
The fourteen years which have elapsed since the pub- 

lication of the new edition of Bryan’s Dictionary of 

Painters and Engrave rs, “ revised, “enlarged, and con- 

tinued to the present time, by Mr. George Stanley,” has 

furnished ample materials for a supplemental volume ; 
und Mr. Ottley seems to have devoted himself with con- | 
siderable diligence to the task of preparing it ; while the | 
indefatigable publisher himself seems to have contributed 

{ 
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some seventy articles to the present work, and promises 
with all convenient speed another supplement, in which 
he proposes to introduce more of the mercantile element ; 
that is, to give the auction prices of the principal 
pictures, 

PALMERSTON Memonrat AT Romsey Appey.— The 
late Lord Palmerston spent much of the time he was en- 
abled to snatch from public business at his beautiful seat 
of Broadlands, the place of his birth and his death. He 
desired that his body should rest at the little town of 
Romsey, which is situate just without his Park; but the 
great value of his service to his country was so univer- 
sally felt that the nation decided he should be buried in 
Westminster Abbey. That a memorial may exist in 
Romsey, it is proposed to reconstruct the east chapel of 
the abbey, which will contain a recumbent effigy of the 
great statesman, and the monuments of his family now 
in the abbey will be removed there. 

A church of importance has existed in Romsey from 
very early times, and a great part of the interior of the 
present abbey is Norman architecture of the best period. 
Great care has been taken to make out a correct plan of 
the buildings ; and, as many of the windows and other 
details of this chapel have been found inserted into the 
church, the architect will be enabled to really reconstruct 
what in the thirteenth century was the beautiful termina- 
tion of the east end of this abbey, and it will be used for 
daily service when built. 

Mr. Swrnsurve has a volume of miscellaneous poems 
in the press, which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Moxon & Co. Mr. Tupper is about to issue an elegant 
impression of his “ Proverbial Philosophy,” to be termed 
the Bijou Edition. This edition, we are told, will com- 
plete the Two Hundredth Thousand printed of this work, 
and it will be dedicated, by permission, to Mr. Gladstone. 


Aoatices ta Correspondents. 
Q. Omuivr (Cheltenham.) 


Queries. 
Geneatooiwcat Quarres.—So many Queries on points of genealogy of 


There is no charge for the insertion of 


interest only to the querist now reach us, that we feel compelled to repeat 
our announcement that for the future no such Queries can be inserted unless 
there be added to them the address to which the information inquired for 
may be sent. If we give up space to such Queries it is not fair to our 
readers to give up further space to information of no generul interest. 

Anuna has an imperfect copy of the first volume of The Origin of the 
English Drama. by Thomas Hawkins, M.A., of Magdalene College, Ox- 
ford, 80, 1773, in 3 vols. 

Gronoe Liorn will find the words of the Salisbury rubric in“N. & Q. 
Ist S. iv. 150; and in the same series ten other articles on the Ring 


| Finger. 


J. Ww. W. 
2od 8. xi. 471. 

Enearem.—In our last number, p. 462, art. “ Robert Walpole,” 
Eari of * Oxford " read Ear! of “ Orford.” 


“Nores & Qveanres™ 


On the origin of the festival of Trinity Sunday, see our 


for 





is registered for tr abroad. 


GRAND FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS. — The following distin- 
guished guests have been invited, and have signified their intention to 
be present:—H.R.H. the Duchess Magnolia, H.R.H. the Princess Jes- 
samine, H.R.H. the Princess Urange Blowom, H.R.H. the Princess 
Spring Violet, H.R.H. the Princess Tuberose, H.M. the Meadow Queen, 
attended by the Hon. Misses Vernal Grass and New Mown Hay of tra- 
grant memory; the Duchess Dowager Heliotrope, the Peerless White 
Rose, the Marchioness of Mitcham Lavender, the Marchioness Migno- 
nette, the Countess Eau de Chypre from Cyprus, the Countess Santal 
Wood of Timor, the Viscountesses Hyacinth and Wallflower, the 
Baronesses Hoyabell». Geranium, and Clove Pink, The Lady Lily of 


| the Valley, the Hon. Miss May Blossom, the Hon. Miss Verbena Leaf, 


Miss Sweet Daphne, Miss Jonquil, Miss Citronella, the Grande Duke 
Frangipanni, the Duke Opoponax, Marquis Rondeletia, the Earl Volka- 


| meria, the Earl of Ambergris, the Viscount Stephanotis, Rear- Admiral 


Patchouly, Captain Sweet William, General Vitiver, Count Lebanon 
Cedarwood, Major Fragrant Phlox, Lieutenant Hawthorn, Captain 
Cedras, Sir Scented Stock, and many others of distinguished odour. 


| The Lotus of Egypt, the accepted Bride of the Nile, is also expected. 


The numerous guests on their arrival will be received by Messrs. Peas 
and Lupin. The interior of the Laboratory of Flowers has been ele- 
gantly decorated for the occasion. Visitors may obtain Samples of 
the Breath of each Fragrant Guest at 2s. 6d. each, at 2, New Bond Strect, 


W.., Londo 











